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To hint pure thoughts, and warn the favoured soul, 


For future trials fated to prepare 


Thomson. 
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SAGACITY OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG.} 


At the Ferry-house, at Worcester, in Eng-| 

=) land, was some time ago kept a Newfoundland | 
dog, famous for having saved the lives of several 
people from drowning; and so fond was he of the 
water, that he seemed to consider any disincli- 
nation to it in other dogs as an insult on the 
species—at least if a dog was left on the bank 
by its master, with intent to oblige it to follow 
the boat across the river, and stood yelping at 
the bottom of the steps unwilling to take the 
water, the old dog would go down to him, and 
with a gasping noise, as if in mockery, take him 
"by the back of the neck, and throw him in, in 
' the manner attempted to be described in the 
annexed plate—which is a copy by Boyd from 
an original by Howit, an English artist who is 
remarkably successful in delineations of animals. 
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é A FAMILY CHARM. 
| ‘*Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast— 
_ To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.” 
ConGREVE. 
' To bear the ills of life with patience, to en- 
‘dure its rebuffs without provocation, and to sus- 
ain its collisions without petulence, is to display 
something of the temper of a true philosopher. 
But when to this is added the capability of en- 
during the trials of life with gaiety or unconcern- 
edness, such an one may be pronounced superior 
‘to all the common calamities of life. My friend, 
Sylvanus Papplewick, is a man of this descrip- 
tion, He is a married man—about 50 years of 
iage—though it was somewhat late in life before 
he took upon himself the important character of 
husband; having hesitated until he was turned 
of 45, in fixing upon an object worthy of his 
thoice; and at last, like many other old bache- 
lors, unfortunately caught one of the completest 
threws in the country. But, Sir, would you be- 
ieve it!-my friend has not only been enabled 
0 bear up with cheerfulness, against all his per- 
verse companion’s clamour, spite, peevishness, 
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plete triumph over her naturally malignant dis- 
position, by a method as simple and easy as it is 
original. 

“Take her to the ducking stool! an arrant 
scold,’’ was the method prescribed—but prac- 
tised only in barbarous ages, and is wholly unfit 
for the refined taste of the present period. But 
the ‘* march of mind’’ has not yet—as many an 
unfortunate husband can testify—banished that 
inveterate disease—scolding. The ducking stool, 
or any other species of personal chastisement, 
may not now be inflicted, and doubtless many of 
your readers are as anxious as your friend, Peter 
Prebles, to know how to demean themselves to- 
wards a scolding wife. What even the wisdom 
of Socrates could not compass, has been accom- 
plished by my friend Papplewick, by means not 
yet declared illegal, and which characterise, al- 
ways, the efforts of genius—originality of design, 
and simplicity of execution. Methinks I see 
husbands pricking up their ears, at the thought 
of a receipt for scolding wives: whilst the good 
women themselves are nestling on their seats 
with anxiety, and shaking their hands at the 
chubby, giggling urchins, by whom they are sur- 
rounded, in order not to lose a syllable upon a 
subject'so intimately connected with their rights 
and privileges. I amsorry to retard the commu- 
nication of this important information, but must, 
Sir, return for a few moments to Mr. Papple- 
wick, before I detail the process. You will re- 
collect, Sir, that I stated my friend was 45 years 
of age before he ventured upon holy matrimony. 
During this period he had resided principally 
upon his estate in the country, with no other. 
domestics than an old housekeeper and groom, 
bequeathed to him by his father, and who were 
made a kind of heir-looms in the family, from 
considerations of past services. Accustomed 
always to ramble a great deal about his grounds, 
and being of a cheerful turn, and in easy circum- 
stances, Sylvanus most commonly “‘ whistled as 
he went for want of thought.’’ Afterthe death 
of the old housekeeper, who had been a sort of 





and scoldings, but has actually effected a com- 
5 





foster-mother to him, his own having died in his 
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infancy, he felt his heart become solitary, and} 


would frequently (standing with his back to the 
kitchen fire, and his eyes fixed on the huge 
oaken chair in which the old woman used to 
sit,) whistle over some of her favorite airs; for, 
although she never asked for this pleasure, yet 
he could tell when Mrs. Martha was gratified, 
by a knack she had acquired, in her moments of 
abstraction, of clasping her hands, and twirling 
her thumbs, only stopping at intervals to bring 
their extremities in contact, like two fowls fight- 
ing. This habit, he soon found, tended to divert 
his melancholy, and from having beenaccustomed 
to whistle for want of thought, he now had re- 
course to his favorite amusement whenever bur- 
thened with excess of thought. It was about 
eight months after the death of Mrs. Martha, 
(on the 31st day of March, one of those days 
which Mr. Papplewick used to mark in the ca- 
lendar as one of his lucky days,) that he met, 
at the house of a neighboring physician, a Mrs. 
Cranberry, a widow lady, about four years 
younger than himself:—the tender manner in 
which she spoke of her dear Mr. Cranberry, 
the tears she shed, and the affection she mani- 
fested for his memory, all interested Mr. Pap- 
plewick in the highest degree. ‘§ Sucha woman 
for a wife,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ must be an invalua- 
ble treasure!’? He returned home, full of 
thought, respecting the amiable widow; and 
upon consulting the calendar, found that this 
was one of his most lucky days. ‘‘ There must 
be something in it—I am sure there must,’’ he 
reiterated with delight, as he turned from the 
almanack towards me. ‘‘ Was it not most 
lucky that I should go to the doctor’s to-day?”’ 
In vain I reminded him, that, as yet, he knew 
nothing about the woman upon whom he was 
setting his affections; that widows were wily; 
that the display of love for a deceased husband 
might be mere cant, intended to aid her in get- 
ting a living one, &c.; but he was deaf to every 
thing. All his fear was that she had resolved to 
remain a widow for life. ‘‘ I’ll stake my existence 
against that,’’ was my reply; and we parted for 
the night. The sequel is, Sir, that within three 
months from the date of this most lucky day, 
my deluded friend had the satisfaction to catch 
—or rather to be caught by—this tartar, and 
to call her his dear Mrs. Papplewick. For five 
whole days and nights, including the wedding 
day, Mrs. Papplewick demeaned herself with an 
amiability of manner and affection towards her 
husband and his friends, that quite intoxicated 
Sylvanus. On the sixth, her temper broke 
through the restraints she had, for appearances’ 
sake, imposed upon it. The coming storm was 
visible, to an attentive observer, at the break- 
fast table; gathering like one of those dark 
specks on the horizon which, in tropical cli- 
mates, indicates an approaching tempest. By 
the time the cook came to enquire respecting 
dinner, her diagnostics, as my friend, Doctor 
Twattle, would say, were decidedly stormy; and 
by dinner hour arrived, the elements of passion 
were roused to a perfect hurricane, which ap- 








peared to rage with treble fury from the close 
confinement in which they had been pent, as 





those fires are always the most destructive which 
have been a long time smouldering in conceal. 
ment. 

The servants speedily caught the flame of dis- 
cord; so that the kitchen soon became as intole- 
rable as the parlor: peevishness, clamour, and 
scolding prevailed from one end of the house to 
the other. The few remaining guests began to 
return home as soon after dinner as the forms of 
decency would allow, wishing the nev married 
couple—in the usual unmeaning way—much 
happiness! Mrs. Papplewick, now left alone with 
her husband, began to vent her spleen upon hin; 
upbraiding him with inattention to her, encov- 
raging the servants to treat her with contempt, 
&e. To all this vituperation Sylvanus attempted 
—only once—calmly to reply; but this attempt 
serving but the more to irritate !his perverse 
spouse, he placed his hands deliberately behind 
him, and pacing the drawing room, began in- 
stinctively to whistle ‘* Moll in the wood.’’ For 
a while the clamor of Mrs. P.’s tongue prevent: 
ed her from hearing her husband’s music: but at 
length, pausing a moment to take breath, after 
a sentenee that had nearly run her volubility 
down, she caught the air. This new mode of 
defence completely disconcerted her; and she 
instantly burst into tears, and exclaiming ‘‘ Ob! 
the brute,’’ flung herself on the sofa, and press 
ing her bosom with both her hands, seemed pre- 
paring for an hysteric fit. Mr. Papplewick, all 
the time walking about and whistling in the most 
unconcerned manner, as before, save that he 
had changed the air to, ‘*O dear, what can 
the matter be.’’ Mrs. P., not prepared for this 
provoking nonchalance, felt her resources, fo 
the moment, forsake her, and ringing for the 
maid, hastily retired to bed. Sylvanus, unwil- 
ling to disturb his wife’s meditations, ordered 
another to be prepared for himself; and so the 
night passed. In the morning, as her ladyship 
entered the field again, she seemed to hold out 
flag of truce. Breakfast was passed over witl 
tolerable quiet, save a little peevishness with the 
maid, as that, the water was smoked, the butter 
rancid, the toast burnt, &c. &c. . These seemed 
to my friend, at times, alarming indications; bu! 
he hoped for the best: there was something, 
however, in her appearance to me, that fore 
boded hostility would ere long be commenced— 
though with different arms than before, She had 
come to the breakfast table in a close cap, was 
enveloped in a large white shawl, and professed 
to be extremely nervous; in addition to which 
she addressed her husband by more endearing 
names than usual—my dear Sylvanus, my love; 
my sweet, &c, were continually upon her tongue; 
for which Mr. P. appeared truly grateful, and, 
in his heart, had already forgiven her for all the 
brawling of the preceding day. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had half an hour passed over, when her 
natural perverseness returned with all its force, 
from the most trifling circumstance. The ¢la- 
mor of yesterday was renewed in a trice. My 
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Se friend would have apologized, but the attempt 
ag was in vain; he could not obtain a hearing: at 
th § | a joss how to act, he stood gazing for a few 
l- [> moments through the window—and began to 

whistle, ‘‘A cobler there was,’’ &ce. His 
i wife caught this appalling sound, and affect- 
e- ed toswoon. Sylvanus simply rung the bell for 
nd 


| the maids, and kept on with the air: the girls 
cried from sympathy—she sobbed from vexation 
—and the fat lap-dog yelped through real pain, 
Molly having trodden upon his toes—but Mr. P. 
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ed ‘‘ kept the noisy tenor of his way,”’ in spite of 
ch all the distress, real and affected, by which he 
ith was surrounded. After a few more ineffectual 
m; attempts to excite her husband’s attention, Mrs. 
Ue P. thought proper to come to herself again—her 
pt, frills and cap borders all dripping with water, 
ed [which her husband had directed to be plentifully 
pt FB thrown upon her face—and her nose, half fleeced 
re [— with hartshorn, looking as red as the large claw 
ind B of a boiled lobster—she now made another at- 
in. tempt at scolding. 
ro BS But Sylvanus was impregnable. Jackson, 
ni ; within his fortifications at New Orleans, was not 
at > more secure than was Mr. Papplewick, when he 
tet B | had begun to whistle some favourite air. But 
lity B agit is not my intention, Mr. Editor, to trouble | 
ol = you with a regular diary of this amiable cou- 
she § ple’s life, it shall suffice to say, that having, on 
Oh: F ° ‘repeated trials, found that his wife’s evil spirit, 
ess MF like Saul’s, could sustain any thing but the 
pre: Bs power of music, he uniformly adopted the prac- 
all BS tice of beginning to whistle, so soon as his wife 
host began to scold; though, as he informed me, he 
the expected nothing less, for the first six months, 
cal @ * than a fit of the ** Tie doloroux,’’ from the al- 
ths $= most constant contraction of the muscles of his 
fo B} mouth, in performing this necessary duty. But 
the > feeling that no pain upon earth was equal to 
wil /) that inflicted by a perverse woman's tongue, 
ered + he resolved to persevere to a cure; especially 
the 4 as he continually saw increasing symptoms of 
shi B* the efficacy of his plan of treatment. In fact 
uti £ his wife, having exhausted all her arts, had no 
wit! Bother alternative but to abandon her perverse 
\ the JF and clamorous habits—her husband having dis- 
utter covered a specific by which to neutralize all her 
med malignancy with the greatest ease and most in- 
; but He nocent gaiety of manner. 
ing, ; I have no doubt but, ere this, many husbands, 
fore: B ~=who have not whistled for years back, have be- 
od— gun to draw the muscles of their mouths to- 
had > gether; and [ expect more harmony in the city, 
was B from the publication of this paper, than has ex- 
ssed isted at any former period. What members of 
hich the society of Friends are to do, who will not 
rig whistle ‘* for conscience sake,’’ and yet are 
over @ troubled with such provoking Abigails as I have 
gues known some of these worthy men to have to 
and, wife—and others who cannot whistle, for want 
[the He of early practice in this elegant male accom- 
jow- @ plishment,—f am at a loss to determine. I 
her would, however, recommend to the latter class 
prce, to provide themselves, forthwith, with an ivory 
A or wooden whistle, or such other instrument as 





the respective cases of their spouses may re- 
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quire. It is only necessary, Sir, in conclusion, 
to remark, that husbands should be careful not 
to identify mild remonstrance, or even reproof, 
with that worst of evils, scolding. Wives are, 
certainly, entitled to the privilege of giving ad- 
vice, and being heard with patience, respectful 
attention, and deference: for in fact they are, 
generally, if men have used proper discretion in 
choosing them, their most faithful and judicious 
advisers. Talso caution against whistling during 
a curtain lecture, either evening or morning, 
unless it be protracted, in the latter period, to 
an extraordinary length, so as to interfere with 
the devotions or business of the family. At all 
other times, I recommend, on the authority of 
Mr. Papplewick, that husbands do whistle 
whenever their wives scold. Permit me to add, 
that it will be proper and decent to provide a 
few Psalm tunes for Sundays. I have knowna 
desperate periodical fit, cured by the old hun- 
dred and fourth. Youir’s, &c. 
Majed PAUL PRY. 
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THE PUBLICAN’S DREAM 


AN IRISH TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By the O’ Hara Fanily. 


The fair-day had passed over in a little strag- 
gling town in the south-east of Ireland, and was 
succeeded by a languor proportioned to the ex- 
citement it never failed to create. But of all in 
the village, its publicans suffered most under the 
reaction of fatigue and. inanity. Few of their 
houses appeared open,at broad noon; and some 


—the envy of their competitors—centinued clos- 


ed even after that late hour. Of these latter, 
many were of the very humblest kind; little 
cabins, in fact, skirting the outlets of the village, 
or standing alone on the road-side, a good dis- 
tance beyond it. 


About two o’clock upon the day in question, a 
house of ‘* Entertainment for Man and Horse,’ 
the very last of the description noticed, to be 
found between the village and the wild tract of 
mountain country adjacent to it, was opened by 
the proprietress, who had that moment arisen 
from bed. " 


The cabin consisted of only two apartments, 
and scarce more than nominally even of two; 
for the half-plastered wicker and straw parti- 
tion, which professed to cut off a sleeping nook 
from the whole area enclosed by the clay walls, 
was little higher than a tall man, and, moreover, 
chinky and porous in many places. Let the as- 
sumed distinction be here allowed to stand, 
however, while the reader casts his eye around 
what was sometimes called the kitchen, some- 
times the tap-room, sometimes the ‘ dancing 
flure;’? Forms which had run by the walls, and 
planks, by way of tables, which had beea prop- 
ped before them, were turned topsy-turvey, and, 
in some instances, broken. Pewter-pots and 
pints, battered and bruised, or squeezed together 
and flattened, and fragments of twisted glass 
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tumblers, lay beside them. The clay floor was 
scraped with brogue-nails, and indented with 
the heal of that primitive foot-gear, in token of 
the energetic dancing which had lately been per- 
formed upon it. In a corner still appeared 
(capsized, however) an empty eight-gallons beer 
barrel, recently the piper’s throne, whence his 
bag had blown forth the inspiring storm of jigs 
and reels, which prompted to more antics than 
ever did a bag of the laughing-gas. Among the 
yellow-turf ashes of the hearth lay, on its side, 
an old blackened tin kettle, without a spout—a 
principal agent in brewing scalding water for 
the manufacture of whiskey-punch; and its soft 
and yet warm bed was shared by a red cat, who 
had stolen in from his own orgies, through some 
eranny, since day-break. The single, four-paned 
window of the apartment remained veiled by its 
rough shutter, that turned on leather hinges; but 
down the wide-yawning chimney came sufficient 
light to reveal the objects here described. 


The proprietress opened her back door. She 
was a woman of about forty; of a robust, large- 
boned figure; with broad, rosy visage, dark, 
handsome eyes, and well-cut nose; but inheriting 
a mouth so wide, as to proclaim her pure abori- 
ginal Irish pedigree. After a look abroad, to 
inhale the fresh air, and then a remonstrance 
(ending in a kick) with the hungry pig, who ran, 
squeaking and grunting, to demand his long-de- 
ferred breakfast, she settled her cap, rubbed 
down her prauskeen (coarse apron,) tucked and 
pinned up her skirts behind, and saying, in a 
loud commanding voice, as she spoke into the 
sleeping chamber—* Get up, now, at once, Jer, 
1 bid you’’—vigorously, if not tidily, set about 
putting her tavern to rights. 


During her bustle, the dame would stop an 
instant, and bend her ear to listen for a stir in- 
side the partition; but at last losing patience, 
she resumed— 


‘<Why, then, my heavy hatred on you, Jer 
Mulcahy, is it gone into a sauvaun (pleasant 
drowsiness) you are, over again? or may be you 
stole out of bed, an’ put your hand on one o’ 
them ould, good-for-nothing books, that makes 
you the laziest man that a poor woman ever had 
under one roof wid her? ay, an’ that sent you 
out of our dacent shop an’ house, in the heart o’ 
the tawn, below, an’ banished us here, Jer Mul- 
cahy, to sell drams 0’ whiskey an pots 0’ beer 
to all the rifi-raff o’ the countryside, instead 0’ 
the nate boots an’ shoes you sarved your honest 
time to?’?’—She entered his, or her chamber, ra- 
ther, hoping that she might detect him luxuri- 
antly perusing in bed one of the mutilated books, 
a love of which (or, more truly, a love of indo- 
lence, thus manifesting itself) had indeed chiefly 
caused his downfall in the world: her husband, 
however, really tired after his unusual bodily ef- 
forts of the previous day, only slumbered, as 
Mrs. Mulcahy had at first anticipated; and when 
she had shaken and aroused him, for the twenti- 
eth time that morning, and scolded him until the 
spirit-broken blockhead whimpered, nay, wept, 
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or pretended to weep, the dame returned to her 
household duties. 

She did not neglect, however, to keep calling 
to him, every half-minute, until at last, Mr, 
Jeremiah Mulcahy strode into the kitchen; a 
tall, ill-contrived figure, that had once been 
well filled out, but that now wore its old skin, 
like its old clothes, very loosely; and those old 
clothes were.a discoloured, threadbare, half-po- 
lished kerseymere pair of trowsers, and an aged 
superfine black coat, tie last relics of his former 
Sunday finery: to. which had recently and incon- 
gruously been added a calf-skin vest, a pair of 
coarse sky-blue, peasant’s stockings, and a pair 
of brogues. His hanging cheeks and lips told, 
together, his present bad living, and domestic 
subjection; and an eye that had been: blinded 
by the small-pox, wore neither patch nor band; 
although in better days, it used to be genteelly 
hidden from remark—an assumption of conse- 
quence now deemed incompatible with his al- 
tered condition in society. 

** Oh! Cauth! oh, I had such a dhrame,’’ he 
said, as he made his appearance. 

** An’ I'll go bail you had,’’ answered Cauth, 
‘* an’ when do you ever go asleep without having 
one dhrame or another, that pesters me off o’ 
my !egs, the livelong day, ‘till the night falls 
again to let you have another? Musha, Jer, 
don’t be ever an’ always such a fool; an’ never 
mind the dhrame now, but lend a hand to help 
me in the work o’ the house; see the pewther 
there; haive it up, man-alive, an’ take it out in- 
to the garden, an’ sit on the big stone, in the 
sun, an’ make it look as wellas you can, afther 
the ill usage it got last night; come, hurry, Jer 
—go an’ do what I bid you.”’ 

He retired in silence to “the garden,’’ a 
little patch of ground luxuriant in potatoes and 
a few cabbages. Mrs. Mulcahy pursued her 
work till her own sensations warned her that it 
was time to prepare her husband’s morning or 
rather day-meal; for by the height of the sun, it 
should now be many hours past noon. So she 
put down her pot of potatoes; and, when they 
were boiled, took out a wooden trencher full of 
them, and a mug of sour milk, to Jer, determi- 
ned not to summon him from his useful occupa- 
tion of restoring the pints and quarts to some- 
thing of their former shape. 

Stepping through the back door, and getting 
him in view, she. stopped short, in silent anger. 
His back was turned to her, because to the sun, 
and while the vessels, huddled about him in con- 
fusion, seemed little the better of his skill and 
industry, there he sat on his favourite round stone, 
studiously perusing, half-aloud to himself, some 
idle volume which, doubtless, he had smuggled 
out into the garden, in his pocket. Laying 
down her trencher and her mug, Mrs. Mulcahy 
stole forward on tiptoe, gained his shoulder 
without being heard, snatched the imperfect bun- 
dle of soiled pages out of his hand, and hurled 
it into a neighbour’s cabbage-bed. 

Jeremiah complained, in his usual half-crying 





tone, declaring that ‘*she never could let him 
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| his spouse, first procuring a pitch-fork to beat 
» the pig into her sty, prepared a fresh meal for 
' him, and retired to eat her own in the house, 
| and then to continue her labour. 
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alone, so she could’nt, and he would rather list 
for a soger, than lade such a life, from year’s- 
end to year’s end,—so he would.,’’ 

‘¢ Well, an’ do then—an’ whistle that idle 
cur off wid you,’’ pointing to a nondescript pup- 
py, which had lain happily coiled up at his mas- 
ter’s feet, until Mrs. Mulcahy’s appearance, but 
that now watched her closely, his ears half 
cocked, and his eyes wide open, though his po- 
sition remained unaltered. ‘*Go along to the 
divil, you lazy whelp, you!’’—she took up a pint 
in which a few drops of beer remained since the 
previous night, and drained it on the puppy’s 
head, who instantly ran off, jumping sideways, 
and yelping as loud as if some bodily injury had 
really visited him;—‘‘ Yes—an’—now you begin 
to yowl, like your masther, for nothing at all, 
only because a body axes you to stir your idle 
legs—hould your tongue, you foolish baste!’’— 

she stooped for a stone—‘‘ one would think I 
scalded you.’’ 


‘“* You know you did, once, Cauth, to the 
backbone; an’ small blame for Shuffle to be 
afeard 0” you ever since,’’ said Jer. 

This vindication of his own occasioned remon- 
strances, as well as of Shuffle’s, was founded in 
truth. When very young, just to keep him from 
running against her legs, while she was busy 
over the fire, Mrs. Muleahy certainly had emp- 
tied a ladleful of boiling potatoe-water upon the 
poor puppy’s back; and from that moment it 
was only necessary to spill a drop of the coldest 
possible water, or of any cold liquid, on any 
part of his body, and he believed he was again 
dreadfully scalded, and ran out of the house, 
screaming in all the fancied throes of excessive 
torture. 


* Will you ate your good dinner, now, Jer 
Mulcahy, an’ promise to do something to help 
me, after it?—Mother o’ Saints!’’—thus she in- 
terrupted herself turning towards the place 
where she had deposited the eulogized food— 
** see that, you unlucky bird! May I never do 
an ill turn but there’s the pig afther spilling 
the sweet milk, an’ now shovelling the beauti- 


ful white-eyes down her throath, at a mouth- 
ful!?? 


Jer, really afflicted at this scene, promised to 
work hard, the moment he got his dinner, and 


In about an hour, she bethought of paying 
him another visit of inspection, when Jere- 
miah’s voice reached her ear, calling out in 
disturbed accents—‘* Cauth!—Cauth! a-vour- 
meen! For the love o’ heaven, Cauth! where 
are you.”’ 

Running to him she found her husband sit- 
ting upright, though not upon his round stone. 
amongst the still untouched heap of pots and 
pints, his pock-marked face very pale, his 
single eye staring, his hands clasped and 
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‘* What!’ she cried, ‘‘ the pewther just as I 
left it, over again!’’ 

‘*Oh, Cauth! Cauth! dont mind that, now 
—but spake to me kind, Cauth, an’ comfort me.”’ 

“Why, what ails you, Jer, a-vourneen?’’ af- 
fectionately taking his hand, when she saw how 
really agitated he was. 

* Oh. Cauth, oh! I had such a dhrame, now, 
in earnest, at any rate!”’ 

‘* A. dhrame!’’ she repeated, letting go his 
hand, ‘* a dhrame, Jer Mulcahy! so, after your 
good dinner, you go for to fall asleep, Jer 
Mulcahy, just to be ready wid a new dhrame 
for me, instead of the work you came out here to 
do, five blessed hours ago!”’ 

‘* Don’t scould me, now, Cauth; don’t a-pet: 
only listen to me, an’ then say what you like. 
You know the lonesome little glen, between 
the hills, on the short cut for man or horse, to 
Kilbroggan!—well, Cauth, there I found my- 
self in the dhrame; and I saw two sailors, tired 
afther a day’s hard walking, sitting before one 
of the big rocks that stand upright in the wild 
place; an’ they were ating, or dhrinking, | 
couldn’t make out which; an’ one was a tall, 
sthrong, broad-showldered man, an’ the other 
was sthrong, too, but short an’ burly; an’ while 
they were talking very civilly to each other, 
lo, an’ behould you, Cauth, I seen the tall man 
whip his knife into the little man; an’ then 
they both struggled, an’ wrastled, an’ schreech- 
ed together, till the rocks rung again; but at last 
the little man was a corpse; an’ may I never 
see a sight o’ glory, Cauth, but all this was 
afore me as plain as you are, in this garden! 
an’ since the hour I was born, Cauth, I never 
got such a fright; an’—-oh, Cauth! what’s that 
now?’? 

“ What is it, you poor fool, you, but a cus- 
tomer, come at last into the kitchen—an’ time 
for us to see the face o’ one this blessed day. 
Get up out o’ that, wid your dhrames—don’t 
you hear ’em knocking? I'll stay here to put 
one vessel at laste to rights—for I see I must.”’ 
Jeremiah arose, groaning, and entered the 
cabin through the back door. In a few seconds he 
hastened to his wife, more terror stricken than 
he had left her, and, setting his loins against 
the low garden wall, stared at her. 

‘¢ Why, then, duoul’s in you, Jer Mulcahy— 
(Saints forgive me for cursing!)—and what’s 
the matter wid you, at-afl-at-all?’” 

‘‘ They’re in the kitchen,’’ he whispered. 

** Well, an’ what will they take?”’ 

‘‘T spoke never a word to them, Cauth, nor 
they to me;—I couldn’t—an’ I wont, for a 
duke’s ransom; I only saw them stannin’ to- 
gether, in the dark that’s coming on, behind 
the dour, an’ I knew them at the first look—the 
tall one, an’ the little one.”’ 

With a flout at his dreams, and his coward- 
ice, and his good-for-nothingness, the dame 
hurried to serve her customers. Jeremiah heard 
her loud voice addressing them, and their hoarse 
tones answering. She came out again for two 





shaking, and moisture on his forehead. 
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pints to draw some beer, and commanded him 
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to follow her, and “ discoorse the customers.’’ 
He remained motionless. She returned in a 
short time, and fairly drove him before her into 
the house. 

He took a seat remote from his guests, with 
difficulty pronouncing the ordinary words of 
‘‘God save ye, genteels,’? which they bluffly 
and heartily answered. His glances towards 
them were also few; yet enough to inform 
him that they conversed together like friends, 
pledging healths, and shaking hands. ‘The tall 
sailor abruptly asked him how far it was, by the 
short cut, to a village where they proposed to 
paas the night—Kilbroggan?—Jeremiah started 
on his seat, and his wife, after a glance anda 
grumble at him, was obliged to speak for her 
husband. They finished their beer; paid for it; 
put up half a loaf, anda cut of bad, watery 
cheese; saying that they might feel more hungry 
a few miles on, than they now did; and then 
they arose to leave the cabin. Jeremiah glan- 
ced in great trouble around. His wife had for- 
tunately disappeared; he snatched up his old 
hat, and, with more energy than he could him- 
self remember, ran forward to be a short way 
on the road before them. They soon approached 
him: and then, obeying a conscientious impulse, 
Jeremiah saluted the smaller of the two, and re- 
quested to speak with him, apart. The sailor, 
in evident surprise assented. Jer vaguely cau- 
tioned him against going any farther that night, 
as it would be quite dark by the time he should 
get to the mountain pass, on the bye-road to Kil- 
broggan. His warning was made light of. He grew 
more earnest, asserting, what was not the fact, 
that it was ‘‘a bad road,’’ meaning one infested 
by robbers. Still the blufftar paid no attention, 
and wasturning away. ‘Oh, Sir; oh stop, Sir,’’ 
resumed Jeremiah, taking great courage, ‘I 
have a thing to tell you;’’ and he rehearsed his 
dream, averring that, in it, he had distinctly seen 
the present object of his solicitude set upon and 
slain by his colossal companion. The listener 
paused a moment: first looking at Jer, and then 
at the ground, very gravely: but the next mo- 
ment he burst into a loud, and, Jeremiah 
thought, frightful laugh, and walked rapid to 
overtake his shipmate. Jeremiah, much op- 
pressed, returned home. 


Towards dawn, next morning, the publican 
awoke in an ominous panic, and aroused his 
wife to listen to aloud knocking, and a clamour 
of voices at their door. She insisted there was 
no such thing, and scolded him for disturbing 
her sleep. A renewal of the noise, however, 
convinced even her incredulity, and showed that 
Jeremiah was right for the first time in his life, 
at least. Both arose, and hastened to answer 
the summons. 

When they unbarred the front door, a gentle- 
man, surrounded by a crowd of people of the 
village, stood before it, He had discovered on 
the bye-road through the hills from Kilbroggan, 
a dead body, weltering in its gore, and wearing 
sailor’s clothes; had ridden on, in alarm; had 
raised the village; and some of its population, re- 





collecting to have seen Mrs. Mulcahy’s visiters 
of the previous evening, now brought him to her 
house to hear what she could say on the subject. 

Before she could say any thing, her husband 
fell senseless at her side, groaning dolefully. 
While the by-standers raised him, she clapped 
her hands, and exalted her voice in ejaculations, 
as Irishwomen when grieved, or astonished, or 
vexed, usually do; and now, as proud of Jere- 
miah’s dreaming capabilities, as she had before 
been impatient of them, rehearsed his vision of 
the murder, and authenticated the visit of the 
two sailors to her house, almost while he was 
in the act of making her the confidant of his 
prophetic ravings. The auditors stept back in 
consternation, crossing themselves, smiting their 
breasts, and crying out, ‘* The Lord save us! 
The Lord have mercy upon us!”’ 

Jeremiah slowly awoke from his swoon. The 


“gentleman who had discovered the body, com- 


manded his attendance back to the lonesome 
glen where it lay. Poor Jeremiah fell on his 
knees, and, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, prayed to be saved from such a trial. 
His neighbours almost forced him along. 

All soon gained the spot; a narrow pass be- 
tween slanting piles of displaced rocks; the 
hills from which they had tumbled rising brown 
and barren, and to a great height above and be- 
yond them. And there, indeed, upon the stripe 
of verdure which formed the winding road 
through the defile, lay the corpse of one of the 
sailors who had visited the publican’s house the 
evening before. 

Again Jeremiah dropt on his knees, at some 
distance from the body, exclaiming, ‘* Lord save 
us!—yes! oh, yes, neighbours, this is the very 
place!—only—the saints be good to us, again! 
—’twas the tall sailor I seen killing the little 
sailor, and here’s the tall sailor murthered by 
the little sailor!’’ 

‘* Dhrames go by conthraries, some way or 
another,’’ observed one of his neighbours; and 
Jeremiah’s puzzle was resolved. 

Two steps were now indispensable to be ta- 
ken; the county coroner should be summoned, 
and the murderer sought after. The crowd part- 
ed to engage in both matters, simultaneously. 
Evening drew on when they again met in the 
pass; and the first, who had gone for the coro- 
ner returned with him, at a distance of nea! 
twenty miles; but the second party did not prove 
so successful. In fact they had discovered no 
clue to the present retreat of the supposed as- 
sassin. 

The coroner empannelled his jury, and held his 
inquest under a large, upright rock, bedded in 
the middle of the pass, such as Jeremiah said he 
had seen in his dream. A verdict of wilful 
murder against the absent sailor was quickly 
agreed upon; but ere it could be recorded, all 
hesitated, not knowing how to individualize 4 
man of whose name they were ignorant. 

The summer night had fallen upon their de- 
liberations, and the moon arose in splendour, 
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bosom of the other. During their pause, a man 
appeared standing upon the line of the hill thus 


4 favoured by the moonlight, and every eye turned 


in that direction. He ran down the abrupt de- 


4 clivity beneath him; he gained the continued 
+ sweep of jumbled rocks which immediately 
| walled in the little valley, springing from one to 


another of them with such agility and certainty, 
that it seemed almost magical; and a general 
whisper of fear now attested the fact of his be- 
ing dressed in a straw hat, a short jacket, and 
loose white trowsers. As he jumped from the last 
rock upon the sward of the pass, the spectators 


_ drew back; but he, not seeming to notice them, 


walked up to the corpse, which had not yet been 
touched; took its hand; turned up its face into 


_ the moonlight, and attentively regarded the fea- 


tures; let the hand go; pushed his hat up on his 


_ forehead; glanced around him; recognised the 


person in authority; approached, and stood still 
before him, and said—‘*‘ Here I am, Tom Mills, 
that killed long Harry Holmes, and there he 
lies.”? 

The coroner cried out to secure him, now 
fearing that the man’s sturdiness meant farther 
harm. ‘* No need,’’ resumed the self-accused; 
—‘* here’s my bread-and-cheese blade, the only 
weapon about me;’’ he threw it on the ground: 


' “IT come back just to ax you, Commodore, to 
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_ order me a cruise after poor Harry, bless his 
_ precious eyes, wherever he is bound,’’ 


** You have been pursued hither?’’ 

“No, bless your heart; but I would’nt pass 
such another watch as the last twenty-four 
hours, for all the prize-money won at Trafalgar. 


_’Tisn’t in regard of not tasting food or wetting 


my lips ever since I fell foul of Harry, or of 
hiding my head, like a cursed animal o’ the 
yearth, and starting if a bird only hopped nigh 
me; no—but I cannot go on living on this tack 
no longer; that’s it; and the least I can say to 
you, Harry, my hearty.’’ 

‘* What caused your quarrel with your com- 
rade?’’ 


‘* There was no jar or jabber betwixt us, d’you 


| see me.” 


** Not at the time, I understand youto mean, 


: but surely you must have long owed him a 
) grudge?”’ 


** No, but long loved him; and he, me.’’ 
‘*Then, in heaven’s name, what put the 


dreadful thought in your head?’’ 


‘The devil, Commodore—(the horned lub- 


| ber!)—and another lubber to help him?’— 
' pointing at Jeremiah, who shrank to the skirts 


| of the crowd. 


‘* Pll tell you every word of it, 
Commodore, as true as a log-bcok. For twen- 
ty long and merry years, Harry and I sailed to- 
gether, and worked together, thro’ a hard gale, 
sometimes, and thro’ hot sun, at other times; and 
never a squally word came between us till last 
night, and then it all came of that there lubberly 
swipes-seller, I say again. I thought as how it 
was a real awful thing that a strange landsman, 


| before ever he laid eyes on either of us, should 
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come to have this here dream about us. After fal- 
ling in with Harry, when the lubber and I parted 
company, my old mate saw I was cast down, and 
he told me as much in his own gruff, well-mean- 
ing way; upon which [ gave him the story, laugh- 
ing at it. He did’nt laugh in return, but grew glum 
—glummer than I ever seed him; and I wondered, 
and fell to boxing about my thoughts, more and 
more—(deep sea sink that cursed thinking and 
thinking, says I!—it sends many an honest fel- 
low out of his course:)—and ‘ its hard to know 
the best man’s mind,’ I thought to myself. 
Well; we came on the tack into these rocky 
parts, and Harry says to me all of a sudden, 
‘ Tom, try the soundings, here, a-head, by your- 
self—or let me, by myself.’ I axed him, why? 
‘No matter,’ says Harry, again, ‘ but after 
what you chawed about, I dont like your com- 
pany any farther, till we fall in again at the 
next village.’ ‘ What, Harry,’ I cries, laughing 
heartier than ever, ‘ are you afeard of your own 
mind with Tom Mills?’ * Pho’ he made answer, 
walking on before me, and I followed him. 

**« Yes,’ I kept saying to myself, ‘ he is afeard 
of his own mind with his old shipmate.’ °*Twas 
a darker night than this, and when I looked 
a-head, the devil (for now I know ’twas he that 
boarded me!) made me take notice what a good 
spot it was for Harry to fall foul of me. And 
then I watched him making way before me, in 
the dark, and could’nt help thinking he was 
the better man of the two—a head and shoul- 
ders over me, and a match for any two of my 
inches. And then, again, I brought to mind 
that Harry would be a heavy purse the better 
of sending me to Davy’s locker, seeing we had 
both been just paid off, and got a lot of prize- 
money, to boot;—and, at last—(the foul fiend 
having fairly got me helm-a-larboard,) I argu- 
fied with myself that Tom Mills would be as 
well alive, with Harry Holmes’s luck in hig 
pocket, as he could be dead, and his in Harry 
Holmes’s; not to say nothing of taking one’s 
own part, just to keep one’s self afloat, if so be 
Harry let his mind run as mine was running. 

‘¢ All this time, Harry never gave me no hail, 
but kept tacking thro’ these cursed rocks; and 
that, and his last words, made me doubt him 
more and more. At last he stopped nigh where 
he now lies, and sitting with his back to that 
high stone, he calls to me for, my blade to cut 
the bread and cheese he had got at the village; 
and while he spoke I believed he looked glum- 
mer, and glummer, and that he wanted the 
blade, the only one between us, for a some’at 
else than to cut bread and cheese; tho’ now I 
dont believe no such thing howsumdever: but 
then I did; and so, d’you see me, Commodore, I 
lost ballast all of a sudden, and when he 
stretched out his hands for the blade—(hell’s 
fire blazing up in my lubberly heart!)—* Here it 
is, Harry,’ says I, and I gives it to him in the 
side!—once, twice, in the right place!’’—-(the 
sailor’s voice, hitherto calm, though broken and 
rugged, now rose into a high, wild cadence)— 
** and then how we did grapple! and sing out 
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one to another! ahoy! yeho! aye; till I thought 
the whole crew of fiends answered our hail 
from the hill-tops!—But I hit you again and 
again, Harry! before you could master me,”’ 
continued the sailor, returning to the corpse, 
and once more taking its hand—‘‘ until at last 
you struck,—my old messmate!—And now— 
nothing remains for Tom Mills—but to man the 
yard-arm!’’ 

The narrator stood his trial at the ensuing as- 
sizes, and was executed for this avowed murder 
of his shipmate: Jeremiah appearing as a princi- 
pal witness. Our story may seem drawn either 
from imagination, or from mere village gossip; 
its chief facts rest, however, upon the authority 
of members of the Irish bar, since risen to high 
professional eminence; and they can even vouch 
that, at least, Jeremiah asserted the truth of 
‘¢ The Publican’s Dream.’’—Friendship’s Offer. 





THE PHANTOM HAND. 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 

In a lonely part of the bleak and rocky 
coast of Scotland, there dwelt a being who 
was designated by the few who knew and 
feared him, the Warlock Fisher. He was, 
in truth, a singular and fearful old man.— 
For years he had followed his dangerous 
occupation alone; adventuring forth in wea- 
ther which appalled the stoutest of the stout 
hearts that occasionally exchanged a word 
with him in passing to and fro in their mu- 
tual employment. Of his name, birth or 
descent, nothing was known; but the fecun- 
dity of conjecture had supplied an unfailing 
stock of materials on these points. Some 
said he was the devil incarnate; others said 
he was a Dutchman; or some other “ far 
away foreigner,’ who had fled to these com- 
parative solitudes for a shelter, from the re- 
tribution due to some grievous crime; and 
all agreed that he was neither a Scot nor a 
true man. In outward form, however, he 
was still “* a model of a man,’’ tall and well 
made; though in years, his natural strength 
was far from being abated. His matted 
black hair, hanging in elf-locks about his 
ears and shoulders, together with the per- 
petual sullenness which seemed native in 
the expression of his features, neither regu- 
lar nor pleasing, gave him an appearance 
unendurably disgusting. He lived alone, in 
a hovel of his own construction, partially 
scooped out of the rock—was never known 
to have suffered a visiter within his walls— 
to have spoken a kind word, or done a kind 
action.” Once, indeed, he performed an act 





which, in a less ominous being, would haye 
been lauded as the extreme of heroism. In 
a dreadfully stormy morning, a fishing-boat 
was seen in great distress, making for the 
shore—there was a father and two sons in 
it. The danger became imminent, as they 
neared the rocky promontory of the fisher 
—and the boat upset. Women and boys 
were screaming and gesticulating from the 
beach, in all the wild and useless energy of 
despair, but assistance was no where to be 
seen. The father and one of the lads dis. 
appeared for ever; but the younger boy 
clung, with extraordinary resolution, to the 
inverted vessel. By accident, the Warlock 
Fisher, came to the door of his hovel, saw 
the drowning lad, and plunged instantane- 
ously into the sea. For some minutes he 
was invisible amid the angry turmoil, but he 
swam like an inhabitant of that fearful ele- 
ment, and bore the boy in safety to the 
beach. . From fatigue or fear, or the effects 
of both united, the poor lad died shortly 
afterwards, and his grateful relatives indus- 
triously insisted, that he had been blighted 
in the grasp of his unhallowed rescuer! 


Towards the end of autumn, the weather 
frequently becomes so broken and stormy 
in these parts, as to render the sustenance 
derived from fishing extremely precarious. 
Against this, however, the Warlock Fisher 
was provided; for, caring little for weather, 
and apparently less for life, he went out in 
all seasons, and was known to be absent for 
days, during the most violent storms, when 
every hope of seeing him again was lost.— 
Stil nothing harmed him: he came drifting 
back again, the same wayward, unfearing, 
unhallowed animal. To account for this, 
it was understood that he was in connexion 
with smugglers: that lis days of absence 
were spent in their service—in reconnoiter- 
ing for their safety, and assisting their pre- 
lations. Whatever of truth there might be 
in it, it was well known that the Warlock 
I'isher never wanted ardent spirits; and s¢ 
free was he in their use, and of tobacco, that 
he has been heard, in a long and a dreary 
winter’s evening, carolling songs in a strange 
tongue, with all the fervor of an inspired 
baccharal. It has been said ton, at such 
times he held strange talk with some whe 
never answered, deprecated sights which 10 
one else could see, and exhibited the fury of 
an outrageous maniac. 
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It was towards the close ofan autumn day, 
that a tall young man was seen surveying 
the barren rocks, and apparently deserted 
shores, near the dwelling of the Fisher. He 
wore the inquiring aspect of a stranger, and 
yet his step indicated a previous acquaint- 
ance with thescene. The sun was flinging 
his boldest radiance on the rolling ocean, as 
the youth ascended the rugged path which 
led to the Warlock Fisher’s hut. He sur- 
veyed the door for a moment, as if to be cer- 
tain of the spot; and then, with one stroke 
of his foot, dashedthe door inwards. It was 
damp and tenantless. ‘The stranger set 















ck [F down his bundle, kindled a fire, and remain- 
iw [ed in quiet possession. In a few hours the 
e- fF Fisher returned. He started involuntarily 
he t at the sight of the intruder, who sprang to 
he [> his feet, ready for any alternative. 

Je- : “ What seek you in my hut?” said the 
ihe J Fisher. 

cls Fs A shelter for the night—the hawks are 
‘tly > out.” 

~ Al «« Who directed you to me ?” 

_ “Old acquaintance !” 

' “Never saw you with my eyes—shiver 
her ¢ me! But never mind, you look like the breed 
™mY | —a ready hand and a light heel, ha! All’s 
nee | right—tap your keg !” 
te : No sooner said than done. The keg was 
her, ‘broached, and a good brown basin of double 
in hollands were brimming at the lips of the 


Warlock Fisher. The stranger did himself 
a similar service, and they grew friendly.— 
' The Fisher could not avoid placing his hand 
before his eyes once or twice, as if wishful 





ing to avoid the keen gaze of the stranger, who 
this, still plied the fire with fuel and his host with 


Vhollands. Reserve was at length annihilated, 





met jand the Fisher jocularly said-— 

iter |“ Well, so we’re old acquaintance, ha!” 
pre- “ Ay,” said the young man, with another 

tbe searching glance. “TI was in doubt at first, 

Jock p 0ut now I’m certain.” 

dso @ “And what's to be done?” said the 

that [§ Fisher. 

eaty & “Anhour after midnight you must put 
ange me on board *s boat; she’ll be abroad. 

vired They'll run a light to the mast-head, for 
such {which you'll steer. You're a good hand at 

who —#the helm in a dark and rough sea.’ 
h no “ How, if I will not ?” was the reply. 
ry of “Then your life or mine!” 


They sprang to their feet simultaneously; 
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and an immediate encounter seemed inevi- 
table. 


«Psha |’ said the Fisher, sinking on his 
seat, what madness this is ! I was a thought 
warm with the liquor, and the recollections 
of past times were rising on my memory.— 
Think nothing of it. 1 heard those words 
once before,’ and he ground his teeth in 
rage. ‘ Yes, once; but in a shriller voice 
than yours! Sometimes, too, the bastard 
rises to my view; and then I smite him so— 
bah ! give us another basin full!’ He stuck 
short at vacancy, snatched the beverage 
from the stranger, and drank it off. “ An 
hour after midnight, said ye ?”’ : 

«s Ay——you’ll see no bastards then.”’ 

‘* Worse—may be—worse !’”’ muttered 
the Fisher, sinking into abstraction, and 
glaring wildly on the flickering embers be- 
fore bim. 

“Why, how’s this?” said, the stranger. 
‘‘ Are your senses playing bo-peep with the 
ghost of some pigeon-livered coast captain, 
eh? Come, take another pull at the keg, to 
clear your head lights, and tell us a bit of 
your ditty.” 

The Fisher took another draught, and 
proceeded— 

“ About five-and-twenty years ago, a 
stranger came to this hut—may the curse 
of God annihilate him !’’—— 


* Amen to that,” said the young man. 

“ He brought with him a boy and a girl, 
a purse of gold, and the arch fiend’s 
tongue, to tempt me! Well, it was to take 
these children out to sea—upset the boat— 
and lose them !”’ 

‘“‘ And you did so,’’ interrupted the stran- 
ger. 


“IT tried—but listen. On a fine evening, 
I took them out; the sun sank rapidly; and 
I knew by the freshening of the breeze, 
there would be a storm. I was not mis- 
taken. It came on even faster than I wish- 
ed. The children were alarmed—the boy, 
in particular, grew suspicious; he insisted 
that I had an object in going out so far at 
sunset. This irritated me—and I rose up 
to smite him, when the fair girl interposed 
her fragile form between us. She scream- 
ed for mercy, and clung to my arm with 
the desperation of despair, I could not 
shake her off. ‘The boy had the spirit of a 
man; he seized a piece of spar, and struck 








me on the temples. ‘How, you villain!" 
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“TI see nothing,” said his companion, 


ment the boat upset, and we were all adrift with unalterable composure. 


said he, ‘your life or mine!’ At that re 


The boy I never saw again—a tremendous 
sea broke between us—but the wretched 
girl clung to me like hate!—her dying 
scream is ringing in my ears like madness ! 
I struck her forehead, and she sank—all but 
her hand, one little white hand would not 
sink! [ threw myself on my back, and 
struck at it with both my feet—and then I 
thought it sunk forever. I made the shore 
with difficulty, for I was stunned and sense- 
less, and the ocean heaved as if it would 
have washed away the mortal world; and 
‘the lightnings blazed as if all hell had come 
to light the scene of warfare! I have never 
since been on the sea at midnight, but that 
hand has followed or preceded me; I have 
never * Here he sank down from his 
ra and rolled himself in agony upon the 
oor. 


“ Poor wretch!” muttered the stranger, 
“what hinders now, my long sought ven- 
geance? Even with my foot—but thou shalt 
share my murdered sister’s grave!”’ 

“ A shot is fired—look out for the light!” 
said thé young man. 

The Fisher went to the door; but sudden- 


ly started back, clasping his hands before 
his face. 





“ Fire and brimstone! there it is again!’’ 
he cried, 

“ What?” said his companion, looking 
coolly round him. 


“That infernal hand! Lightnings blast 
it! but that’s impossible,” he’ added, in a 
fearful under tone, which sounded as if 
some of the eternal rocks around him were 
adding a response to his imprecations— 
thai’s impossible! It is a part of them—it 
has been so for years—darkness could not 
shroud it—distance could not separate it 
from my burning eye-balls!—awake, it was 
there—asleep, it flickered and blazed be- 
fore me! it has been my rock ahead through 
life, and it will herald me to hell!’ So say- 
ing he pressed his sinewy hands upon his 
face, and buried his head between his knees, 
till the rock beneath him seemed to shake 
with his uncontrollable agony. 


“ Again it beckons me!”’ said he, starting 
up; ten thousand fires are blazing in my 
heart—in my brain! where, where can I be 


“You see nothing!” thundered the Fish- 
er, with mingled sarcasm and fury; “ look 
there!’? He snatched his hand, and pointing 
steadily into the gloom, again murmured, 
* Look there! look there !”’ 

At that moment the lightning blazed 
around with appalling briliancy, and the 
stranger saw a small white hand, pointing 
tremulously upwards. 

“T saw it then,’ said he, “ but it was not 
hers! Infatuated villain !’’ he continued, with 
irrepressible energy, “it is not my sister’s 


tempted you to perdition—begone toge- 
ther !”’ 

He aimed a dreadful blow at the astonish- 
ed Fisher, who instinctively avoided the 
stroke. Mutually wound up to the highest 
pitch of anger, they grappled each other’s 


throw, which was inevitably to bury both in 
the wild waves beneath, A faint shriek was 
heard, and a gibbering, as of many voices, 
came fluttering around them. 

“ Chatter on,”’ said the Fisher, “ he joins 
you now!” 

“ Together—it will be together!’’ said 


he bent his adversary backward from the 
beating cliff. The voice of the Fisher sound- 
ed hoarsely in execration, as they dashed 


drowned in the hoarser murmur of the up- 
lashing surge. 
was found on the next morning, flung far 
upon the rocky shore—but that of the mur- 
derer was gone for ever! 


The superstitious peasantry, of the neigh 
bourhood, still consider the spot as haunted; 
and at midnight, when the waves dash fitful- 
ly against the perilous crags, and the bleak 
winds sweep with long and angry moais 
around them, they still hear the gibbering of 
the fiend, and the mortal execrations of the 
Warlock Fisher!—but after that fearful 
night, no man ever saw the PHANTO 
HAND. 





THE NEW-ZEALANDER. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 


The sun was fast sinking below the westem 
horizon, when a passenger on board a Britis 





worse! Fiend I defy thee ?” 


Trader, which lay off the harbour of New-Zea- 


hand—no, it is the incarnate fiend’s who — 


throat, set their feet, and straitened for the 4 


the stranger, as, with a last desperate effort, : 


into the sea together; but what he said was : 


The body of the stranger iH 
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Jand, directed the captain’s eye towards the 
shore where some person was waving a hand- 
kerchief apparently to arrest the attention of 
those on board. A boat was shoved off, with 
orders to approach cautiously for fear of ambush. 
When the boat touched, a young female stepped 
on board, looked carefully around her, and mo- 
tioned to the men to proceed quickly to the ship. 
She appeared to be about 15 years old, of fo- 
reign extraction, and her features, though rather 






















































3 dark, were regular and pleasing. When the 
boat arrived at the ship, a shade of doubt passed 
3 over her mild countenance; but it was removed 
when she saw Stuart, a passenger who during the 
rt intercourse with the inhabitants, had been at 
th the house of her father; where she had seen, 
g and contracted an affection for him. 
10 She had discovered, by some means, that with 
6: the treachery and ferocity which distinguished 
| the New-Zealanders, her father and his friends 
had conspired to board the vessel in the night, 
h- and murder the whole crew. The affection she 
he — | had for Stuart, prevailed over any she might 
est — have for her kindred; and stealing unobserved to 
13 P the shore, she got on board and made known the 
th | conspiracy. She would have then returned to 
ad the Island, but Stuart, by vivid descriptions of 
1 § | his home, and lively pictures of happiness, de- 
vas —  picted with deceitfulness, prevailed on the art- 
ses, — | less girlto stay on board. At the time of the ex- 
_§& pected attack, the crew were on their guard, 
. _ the lights were put out, and not a sound was to 
_ be heard, save the low murmur of the breeze 
_. | passing through the rigging, or a suppressed 
said [ | whisper of the sailor giving vent to his impa- 
fort, : tience, as he drew his hand across his eyes, af- 
the & ter a vain attempt to pierce the gloom of the 
d- & Right. About the hour of midnight, the slow- 
ry _ measured sound of oars dipping into the waters 
shed > was heard near the ship; and the captain order- 
was F ed some of his men to fire in that direction. The 
» Up: F flash of the guns discovered the tatooed visages 
nget of about fifty New-Zealanders in their boats; im- 
far § mediately a volley was fired from the ship, which 
Ae = killed a number, and forced the rest to retire. 


| Trippa, (that was her name) was carried in 
. the ship she had so nobly saved, to N******, in 





eigh- i the Isle of Wight, where Stuart made arrange- 
nted; — ments for her education. His business requiring 
fit(ul- close attention, prevented him from figuring in 

tu the fashionable world. He saw no female so 
bleak F engaging and attractive as Trippa; of course 
noans F they loved, and the day fixed at no distant pe- 
ing of & riod to unite them. When Trippa had finish- 
of the : ed her education, Stuart was called to America, 


sarful > an uncle had died in New Orleans, leaving him 
earl © heir to an immense estate, which required his 
\NTOX B immediate attention, and left her an accomplish- 
| ed girl of eighteen, promising to return shortly 

» and make her his own. 
A year had passed away, and Trippa had re- 
R. | ceived no intelligence from Stuart. The thought 
| that he had forgotten her, perhaps for another, 
frequently intruded upon her fancy, but she drove 
itaway. At other times, would the busy imagi- 
| Ration of devoted love, picture the object of her 
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affection, confined to a sick room ina land of 
@angers, without a hand to smooth his pillow, 
or support his a¢hing head. This impression 
finally prevailed; and she put her baggage on 
board the B****** Packet, and sailed for Or- 
leans in the beginning of the summer of 1824. 
Often during the voyage, would her mind recur 
to the scenes of her childhood, when she knew 
no care. Nota thought then was bestowed on 
the future, but it was unalloyed happiness; and 
often in her hours of melancholy recollection, 
as she leaned over the side of the vessel, gazing 
on the moonlit waves, and listening to the parting 
of the waters, when her feelings were mellowed 
by the comparison of the past with the present, 
and a scalding bitter tear stole down her cheek 
and mingled with the ocean, would she sing the 
lines of ‘* Home, sweet Home,*’ which Stuart 
loved so well when they were on the sea to- 
gether. 

It was on a beautiful day in September that 
the ship arrived at New-Orleans.. The yellow 
fever was raging in the city, and sent thousands 
to the silent tomb. Yet Trippa determined to 
go on shore, to seek the object of her devotion. 

She stopped at a boarding house in L******3t, 
partook of a slight repast, and retired to a back 
room where she observed a newspaper: taking 
it up, the first thing that met he eye was the 
marriage of ‘‘ Eldridge S. Stuart,’’ She shrieked 
not; but the quivering lip and colourless cheek 
showed the painful imtelligence struck deep. 
Now it was certain that she was thrown upon 
the wide world, a friendless and unpitied orphan, 
unheeded by all save him whose arm is ever 
ready to stay the wretched and the friendless. 
In heaven she put her trust and submitted to the 
stroke. 

It suited not the mildness of her nature to 
wound 8’s feelings by informing him of her ar- 
rival, She employed herself in administering 
comfort to the sick poor, until the infectious 
malady seized her own vitals, and then she sent 
for him who had brought her to this extremity. 
He came; shame and remorse were imprinted on 
his countenance. He expected to be upbraided— 
but how was he astonished when he heard her 
address him in her usual sweet tones, and say. 
Eldrige I forgive you! She raised her mild blue 
eye to heaven. He turned away to hide a 
tear; and when he looked again, a smile rested 
on her motionless lips, but her meek and hum- 
ble spirit was departed. 

No crowd of mourning friends followed the 
body to its long, last home, the sexton excepted, 
none but Stuart attended the obsequies. The 
clay fell heavily on the coffin! he sighed! he 
groaned! The green sod was re-placed—he put 
his hand to his forehead—the wild rolling of his 
eyes, and his incoherent language told that he 
was a maniac.—For years he went nightly to 
the grave, and was frequently heard singing 
some mournful lament over the grave of depart- 
ed innocence. But now a fresh mound beside 
Trippa’s tells that he foo has gone to rest. 
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PROGRESS OF ERROR. 
*‘ Avoid the Progress of Error.” 
Great crimes generally spring from small be- 


ginnings, as well as great trees and great cities. 


The heart grows hard and wicked by degrees, 
and probably the worst man that ever lived can 
recollect the time when he shuddered, and hesi- 
tated at the idea of committing a small offence. 
The truth should be often impressed on the 
young—say to them ‘‘ avoid the appearance of 
evil,’’ for every time you deliberately do a 
wrong thing, you pour a dose of poison into the 
heart, which will tend to destroy conscience, and 
break down the principles of virtue, you ought 
to cherish. 

The traveller who put up at the old sign of 
Gen. Wayne, in Alesbury, some fifteen or 18 
years ago, I promise you, did not leave that 
house without shaking hands with, and praising 
somewhat, Montgomery Rosco, the innkeeper’s 
son, as fine a little boy as ever blessed a parent 
with the full blossoming of early promises. He 
was so obedient to his parents, so attentive and 
respectful to strangers, so kind and invariably 
polite to every one, and with all, he learned so 
smart at school that every one loved and admir- 
ed him. 

Few youth ever left home with fairer pros- 
pects and with better character than did Mont- 
gomery, when at the age of 15, he was sent to 
Philadelphia and put under the care of a busi- 
ness doing merchant, that he might get an in- 
sight into the business, as would justify his fa- 
ther in setting him up ina store in Alesbury, 
for this was the destiny he had marked out for 
his favorite child. His history is directly in point 
in establishing what I said at the beginning; and 
though few may have passed through as singu- 
lar a complication of circumstances in their way, 
I am fully satisfied that his, im all its main and 
general features, is the history of thousands. 

I said he was apprenticed to a merchant; it 
was Mr. Markley; his master esteemed him high- 
ly and placed in him unlimited confidence. For 
a little while he remembered the kind admoni- 
tions of his faithful father of selecting company 
—was conscientious in the discharge of every 
duty—and tried as well as he was able to avoid 
the appearance of evil. One day, however, he 
went to a neighboring store a moment to see a 
young gentleman and return a borrowed book. 
His friend, very politely, drew a glass of wine 
from one of the casks, and pressed him to drink 
—he did so and departed. 

The next day the same person stopped to see 
him; he happened to be alone; and the strong de- 
sire not to be behind hand with his new neighbor, 
overcame the scruples of conscience; and he 
treated him in turn to a glass of wine. In the 
hurry of the moment, he did not stop the liquor 
properly —His master came in—saw the neglect, 
and enquired—‘‘ Montgomery, have you been 
at the wine cask?’’ It was an awful moment to 
him, he dare not pause to think—he yielded to 
another temptation and answered tremblingly, 
‘no sir, I have not.’’—the old gentleman look- 
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ed at him most scarchingly—then turned ang 
stopped the liquor tight himself. 


The next morning the same young gentleman 
stepped into the store and asked Mr. M, to sell 
him a cask of such wine as Montgomery had 
given him the evening before. Mr. M. looked 
at Montgomery again, as if to tell the truth 
next time. The exposure was too humiliating 
for the high spirited youth to bear. He. saw 
his friend and entreated him to tell Mr. M. that 
he drew the wine himself, His friend laughed 
and told him he would for an oyster supper.— 
The bargain was struack—he acquitted Montgo. 
mery in Mr. Markley’s eyes; but the poor boy 
was destitute of money. He had already taken 
some long steps aside. He took another, and 
resorted to his master’s drawer for money to 
or the expense of the supper he had proni. 
sed. 


While they sat in the cellar to which they had 
repaired, a gaming board was produced; and he 
was asked to play for a small sum. The thought 
struck him that here was a chance to win the 
money he had taken from his master, and return 
it. He played and lost. He played again and 
again, still he lost. 


His error was now of an alarming character. 
He became desperate—he took the further sums 
from the counter, which were necessary to pay 
what he borrowed and lost. It was missed—he 
saw himself liable to be discovered and ruined, 
and resolved at a single effort to retrieve his 
character, by procuring the sum deficient, and 
depositing it somewhere where it might seem to 
have bee overlooked. 

He rose, late at night—entered the store, 
took two-hundred dollars and went to a gam- 
bling house, where he was confident he could 
win the money. He lost it every cent. The 
morning came—Mr. M. happened not to exa- 
mine the drawer which had contained the money 
himself; and at ten o’clock told Montgomery to 
carry it to the old bank. Mr. Markley had 4 
large deposit in another bank, and the infatua- 
ted youth drew a check on that bank, for the 
$200; signed his master’s name to it, presented 
it; and was detected. He confessed the whole 
affair when it was too late; he had intended to 
deposite the money he thus attempted to draw 
in lieu of the money lost, and depend on chance 
to conceal the crime yet a little longer. 

Poor fellow, I saw him, once afterwards, and 
with a tear in his eye, and grasping my hand he 
said—‘* I am going to the state prison, for a six 
penny glass of wine’’—alluding to the first er- 
ror he committed and which had led to all thé 
rest. 


re 


Man, if he compares himself with all that he 
can see, is the zenith of power; but if he con- 
pare himself with all that he can conceive, be 
is at the nadir of weakness. 

Charity is the scope of all God’s commands. 
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THE DUELLISTS. 
& Tale of the “* Thirty Year’s War.” 


While Lower Saxony was oppressed and ex- 
| hausted by the Austrian and Bavarian troops in 
the Thirty Year’s War, the circle of Upper Saxo- 
ny had been preserved for a considerable period 
* fcommilitary outrage by the cautious or timed po- 
| licy of the Elector, John George. At length the 
advance of the savage Tilly into his states, in 
consequence of his refusal to recede from the 
treaty of Leipzic, and the successive captures 
| of Merseburg, Naumburg, and other places of 
strength, compelled the Saxon prince to relin- 
quish his temporizing policy, and to embrace the 
roffered alliance and protection of Gustavus 
' Adolphus. This unexpected accession of strength 
_ determined the Swedish monarch to abandon the 
' defensive system he had for some time pursued, 
and to advance immediately upon Leipzic, which 
had also opened its gates to the Catholic general. 
At this dreadful crisis, when intelligence of the 
') rapid advance of Tilly had spread consternation 
4 throughout the Electorate, and the dread of Aus- 
trian barbarity overbalanced the hope of deliver- 
ance by the Swedes, I had been officiating several 
months as curate in the populous village of B. in 
Upper Saxony. The atrocious cruelty of Tilly at 









er. & | Magdeburg was still fresh in our recollection, and 
ms — the consternation of the villagers impelled them 
ay FB to seek relief from incessant and devout atten- 
-he J dance at church. The bells were tolled hourly, 


ed, 
his 
and 
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' and fervent prayers for divine assistance were 
_ succeeded by the sublime hymns of Luther, while 
around the portrait of the immortal Reformer, 
large tapers were constantly burning, as before 
the altar of a saint. 





pre, One day, while the congregation was singing 
am- with fervent devotion the fine hymn, beginning, 
yuld “¢ The Lord is a tower of strength,’’ the church 
The door was abruptly thrown open, and a dusty cou- 


rier, in the Electoral uniform, rushed into the 
middle aisle. Immediately the organ ceased— 
the singers were mute, and every head was turn- 
ed in anxious anticipation of some momentous 
intelligence. The stranger advanced rapidly to 
the altar, ascended the steps, waved his hat 
thrice above his head, and exclaimed in tones of 
foud and thrilling energy—*‘ Rejoice, my dear 
fellow Christians, rejoice! The brave Lutherans 
> have conquered—the battle of Leipzic is fought 
' and won—7000 Imperialists lie dead on the field 
| —Titly has fled—and the great Gustavus Adol- 
| phus and his army have returned thanks to God 
_ Almighty on their knees.’’ 

' At this joyful and unexpected intelligence 
every knee was bent, and every lip moved in 
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: as thanksgiving; the pealing organ put forth all its 
volume, and the assembled villagers concluded 
the hymn with streaming eyes and grateful 
hearts. 

About three weeks after this happy day, I was 
it he sitting alone in my humble apartment, and con- 
com- templating with a grateful heart the improved 
2,h¢ HM condition and prospects of the great Protestant 

cause, when a stranger entered the room unan- 
ands. nounced, and seated himself opposite to me in si- 
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lence. His tall person was enveloped in a mili- 
tary cloak—his countenance was bronzed with 
exposure to sun and storm, and-his eyes and 
forehead were overshadowed by a dragoon hel- 
met. I gazed for some time npgyemis mysterious 
intruder; but my earnest perusal of his features, 
although it roused some remote reminiscences, 
led to no satisfactory conclusion, until an arch 
smile, which curved his well-formed lips, reveal- 
ed my old friend and fellow student, Seifert.— 
Joyous exclamations of Dear Charles and Dear 
Albert! were followed by a cordial embrace, and 
many eager inquiries concerning our respective 
pilgrimages since our separation a few years be- 
fore at the university of L. My surprise at this 
unexpected meeting was no little increased when 
my friend threw aside his cloak. At the uni- 
versity, he was distinguished by the classic ele- 
gance of his tall and slender person, by fastidi- 
ous refinement of mind and manners, by his tem- 
perance, diflidence and taciturnity in mixed se- 
ciety, and by his unceasing devotion to study. I 
now gazed upon a robust and military figure, 
whose light gellow jacket and polished steel 
cuirass, announced the Swedish officer of dra- 
goons. His former diffidence of tone and man- 
ner had vanished for ever, and was replaced bya 
loud voice, an air of military frankness, and an 
imposing self-possession which, however, became 
him well, and developed advantageously his pow- 
erful and well cultivated understanding. I con- 
gratulated him upon his improved appearance, 
and upon the rank he had attained in the service 
of the noble Gustavus. 

‘* [ need not explain to you,”’ he replied, with 
the air of a man who is not ignorant of his own 
merits, ‘* by what process I have become a ca 
tain of dragoons. When the great drama of Eu- 
ropean politics grows serious, and the thrones of 
princes totter beneath them, the sons of nobles, 
and the minions of kings and ministers, yield to 
the force of events, and give place to men of ta- 
lent and energy. At the present time there are 
few field officers in active service throughout 
Germany who have not carried muskets in earl 
life. This rule holds good even in the Imperial 
and other. Catholic states, which are pre-emi- 
nently aristocratic. Tilly and Wallenstein, al- 
though of noble birth, are sprung from indigence; 
as are also Bucquoy and Dampier. Johann von 
Wert was a peasant; General Beck, a shepherd; 
Stahlhantsch, a footman; and Field Marshal 
Aldringer, a valet-de-chambre.’’ 

He now arose, threw open the window, and 
whistled. This signal was soon explained by 
the entrance of a tall blue-eyed and fair-haired 
Swede, who covered my deal table with a nap- 
kin of white damask, placed upon it a bottle of 
wine with two green glasses, and disappeared.— 
Seifert filled two bumpers of costly Hochheimer, 
and exclaimed with glowing enthusiasm—* Long 
live Gustavus Adolphus!’’ 

‘¢ Since I have known this great and admirable 
man, Albert,’’ he continued, ‘I have ceased te 
indulge my fancy by building models of super- 
human excellence. My day dreams are dissoly- 
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ed, and my understanding and affections are oc- 
cupied by a splendid reality. What has not the 
heroic Gustavus conceived and accomplished!— 
A better man in every sense of the word, walks 
not the earth; nor has any soldier, of ancient or 
modern times, made so many discoveries and 
improvements in military science. The Swedish 
regiments formerly comprised 3000 men, and 
were helpless and unwieldy as elephants, By 
reducing their numbers to 1200, he has enabled 
them to perform the most complex mancuvres 
with facility, and to move with the bounding 
energy of Arabian coursers. 
approved skill are attached to each regiment.— 
Before the introduction of this humane and poli- 
tic improvement, the wounded were left groaning 
on the field of battle, a prey to the vulture and 
the wolf. In the Austrian army there is no pro- 
vision of this nature; and Tilly himself, when 
marked with a Protestant sabre, was obliged to 
send to Halle for asurgeon. The brigading of 
troops—the firing en pelotons—the dragoon ser- 
vice; the short cannon, which carries farther than 
a long one; the new pike, and the cartridge-box, 
are but a portion of the inventions which we owe 
to Gustavus Adolphus. Every field-officer in the 
Swedish service is a worthy pupil of our heroic 
master, who fights alike in summer and in winter, 
and who has proved himself the best engineer 
of his time, by his skill in the conduct of sieges, 
batteries and entrenchments. When he drew 
his sword in the Protestant cause, and advanced 
like a hurricane into Germany, the military fops 
of Vienna called him the Snow-King, and 
predicted that he and his troops would melt in 
the summer heats. They little knew the formi- 
dable enemy they had to encounter. But the 
more sagacious Tilly shook his head when he 
heard this favorite jest of the Vienna circles, and 
was heard to say, that the snow-ball would pro- 
bably roll up into an avalanche. He had 
sufficient knowledge of human nature to fore- 
gee a possibility, that the fresh and ardent 
religious zeal of the Swedish and German Pro- 
testants would eventually triumph over the 
worn-out fanatacism of the Catholic soldiery. 
To return to Gustavus, I could utter volumes in 
praise of his eloquence, and of the talents dis- 
played in his letters, treaties, and manifestoes. 
His character, in short, exhibits a splendid com- 
bination of intrepidity and self-possession; of 
temperance and industry; of affability, clemen- 
ey and candour. To crown all, he is a good 
husband and father, a sound and fervent chris- 
tian; and may I fall into the talons of old Tilly, 
or of the devil, who is the best of the two, if I 
would not shed my blood for him as cheerfully, 
as I now pour out a bumper of old Rhine-wine 
to his health.”’ 


I listened with growing amazement to my en- 
thusiastic friend, whose language and deport- 
ment had experienced a change as striking as 
the alteration in his person. I could not discern 
in the martial figure before me a vestige of the 
modest, taciturn, and temperate youth I had for- 
merly known. The fire of his eyes, and the 
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stern compression of his lips, indicated a rego. 
lute and decided character; his language flowed 
like a torrent; and he had so entirely subdued 
his dislike to the bottle, that, in the ardour of 
his eulogium, he swallowed successive bumpers, 
without observing that I had limited myself to 
single glass. 

After he had entered into some farther details 
of his military career, he rose to depart, and thus 
addressed me: ‘* My object in calling upon yon, 
Albert, was not merely to embrace an old friend, 
but to make his fortune. You are irrecoverably 
spoiled for a soldier; but a king, who pillows his 
head upon the works of the immortal Grotius, 
can appreciate learning as well as valour. He 
loves the book of Grotius on War and Peace, as 
much as Alexander the Great prized the Iliad of 
Homer; and has often declared, that he would 
make this highly-gifted man his prime minister, 
if he would accept the appointment. He ha 
also a fine taste, or, I should rather say, an im- 
passioned feeling for poetry. After the surrender 
of Elbing, but before the definitive treaty was 
signed, the King walked into the town unobserv- 
ed, and purchased the Latin poems of Buchan- 
an. You, Albert, are a scholar and a poet, but, 
more than all, you are descended from the fami- 
ly of Luther. I have often bantered you for at- 
taching importance to this accident of birth, but 
I now foresee that it will greatly promote your 
advancement in life. Gustavus is a zealous Lv 
theran. He venerates the great Reformer as a 
second saviour; and he will certainly bestow upon 
you an honorable appointment when he learns, 
that, in addition to more solid merits, you are a 
scion, although but collaterally, of the stock of 
Luther.—And, now, my Albert, vale et me ama 
The moon will be down in an hour, and I must to 
quarters. We are encamped three leagues hence, 
near the small town of R—. The King and his 
staff occupy the adjacent castle. Visit me the 
day after to-morrow and I will introduce you to 
his Majesty.’’ 

With these words he embraced me, and sum- 
moned his dragoon. Two noble chargers were 
brought to my cottage door, and the active 
riders vaulting into the saddles, bounded rapidly 
across the church-yard path into the high road. 
The night was still and beautiful; the moo» 
beams shone brightly upon their nodding plumes 
and steel cuirasses; and, as I gazed upon their 
retreating figures, and listened to the loud ring 
of their sabres and accoutrements, I fancied them 
two knights of the olden time, sallying forth ia 
quest of nocturnal adventure. 

On the morning of the day appointed for my 
introduction to royalty, I felt a natural impulse 
to adorn the outward man, and surveyed, with 
some trepidation, the contents of my scanty 
wardrobe. Alas! the best coat in my possession 
displayed a surface more brown than black; and, 
while endeavoring to improve it with a brush, I 
discovered more nebulous spots and milky ways 
than ever met the gaze of an astronomer through 
his telescope. At the risk of giving dire offence 
to the royal nostrils, I obliterated many of these 
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‘eelestial systems with turpentine, converted an 
old hat into a new one by the aid of warm beer, 
took my walking-stick and bundle, and commen- 
ced my journey to the Swedish camp. 

About a quarter of a league from the town I 
encountered groups of soldiers, seated at the en- 
trances of tents and cottages. They were men 
of comely aspect, well clothed and of peaceable 
deportment. ‘To an officer of some rank, who 
inquired my object in approaching the camp, I 
He treated 


‘Je with respect due to my sacred office, and in 
terms of courtesy and kindness told me, that my 
‘friend was quartered near the castle gate.—An- 


ticipating a kind and hospitable reception from 


Seifert, I was not a little surprised by his altered 


Jook and manner. He was sitting with folded 


"arms, and clouded aspect; and did not immedi- 
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ately reply to my cordial address, nor even ac- 
knowledge my presence by look or gesture. 


At 
length he coldly replied, 

‘*Good morning, Albert!—Excuse my recep- 
tion of you, but I thought our appointment had 
been for to-morrow.”’ 

Suddenly the stern expression of his features 
relaxed into kindness and cordiality; he started 
from his seat, seized my hand affectionately, and 


- exclaimed, with visible emotion,— 


‘*It is well, however, that you have arrived to- 


| day, for possibly you had not found me in exis- 
» tence to-morrow.’’ 


“* Good God!”’ I ejaculated, ‘“* what calamity 


"has befallen you, Seifert? Have you by any 
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king is but a man. 


fault or misfortune lost the royal favour?’’ 


“ On the contrary,’’ he replied, with a smile 


>of singular meaning; ‘‘ the King has just granted 


me a signal and unprecedented favour.’’ 

He then closed the door of his apartment, and 
continued in a lower tone: ‘‘ Every human be- 
ing, Albert, has his weak side, and even a great 
The failing of our heroic 
Gustavus is that of inordinate devotion. He is 
the high priest as well as the general of his 
army, and no superannuated devotee can sur- 
pass him in praying, weeping, and psalm-singing. 
I give him full credit for zeal and sincerity, for it 


_ is impossible that Gustavus Adolphus can stoop 
_ to hypocrisy; but, amongst various unmilitary 
» regulations which have sprung from this religious 
_ enthusiasm, he has forbidden duels under penal- 
| ty of death.’’ 


Here I would have interrupted him. 
** Excuse me, Albert,’’ he continued, **I know 


: all you would say on the subjéct; I know that, 
» asa clergyman, you must vindicate this absurdi- 
| ty of Gustavus; but kings and curates are privi- 


' leged men. 


The latter are not very tenacious 


_ of the point d’honneur; and when a king is in- 
| sulted, he wages combat on a large scale, and 


arrays nation against nation to avenge his private 
quarrels. For instance, what was the battle of 
Leipzic but a duel between Gustavus Adolphus 
and Ferdinand III., or rather Maximilian of Ba- 
varia? I must, however, do him the justice to 
acknowledge that he has at length relaxed the 
severity of this regulation, and has permitted me 
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to measure swords with Captain Barstrom; but om 
condition that the duel shall take place in the 
baronial hall of the castle, and in presence of the 
king and his staff-officers. The gallery will be 
open to the public, and I will procure you a good 
seat and an intelligent companion, that you may 
have the pleasure of seeing me avail myself of 
his Majesty’s gracious permission to humble the 
pride and insolence of my opponent. You are 
a classical man, Albert, and may readily suppose 
that you are beholding a mortal combat of gla- 
diators, for the encounter will only terminate 
with the death of one or both. In return for this 
gratification,’’ he added, with a careless smile, 
‘* you must pledge yourself to read the service of 
the dead over my remains, should I fall, and te 
compose for me a Latin epitaph in flowing hex- 
ameters. And now, my loved Albert, farewell. I 
must go and apparel, for it would be a breach of 
etiquette to perform tragedy before spectators of 
such exalted rank in any but full dress.’’ 

*« Strange being!’’ I here impatiently exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘you speak of a deadly combat as you would 
of a pageant! Cease this unhallowed levity, and 
tell me in plain language what is the nature of 
this insult, which can only be atoned for by the 
sacrifice of human life?’’ 

‘* Last night at supper,’’ he replied, ‘ Bar- 
strom called me a German coxcomb, and I re- 
turned the compliment by calling him a Swedish 
bear. A defiance to mortal combat immediately 
ensued; the king’s consent was obtained, and 
this day will prove whether the bear shall give 
the coxcomb a mortal squeeze, or be compelled 
to dance to the eoxcomb’s fiddle.”’ 


With these words he left the apartment, and 
shortly returned with a Saxon subaltern of ma- 
ture age andintelligent physiognomy. He told 
him to accompany me to the gallery of the cas- 
tle-hall and to procure for me a commodious 
seat. Thunderstruck at this intelligence, I left 
the quarters of Seifert, and approached the cas- 
tle gate in silent consternation. My companion 
gave me a Jook full of humorous meaning, and 
remarked, while he offered me a pinch of snuff. 
‘** All this isdoubtless, above your comprehen- 
sion, reverend sir! It is almost above mine, al- 
though I have lived above half a century, and 
have made some use of my opportunities. Per- 
haps, however, you, who have studied at the 
university, can explain to me why no man likes 
to be called by his propername. I have known 
Captain Seifert for a twelve-month—I have 
seen him in battle—and, God knows! he wields 
his sabre as well as he does his tongue, which is 
no small praise, because he surpasses most men 
in wit and knowledge; but I maintain, neverthe- 
less, that he is somewhat of a coxcomb. Captain 
Barstrom is also a man of distinguished bravery, 
and he had once the good fortune to save the 
king’s life, but in manner he is a wild beast; and 
why he should take offence at the very charae- 
teristic appellation of a *‘ Swedish bear,’ puzzles 
me exceedingly.”’ 

I followed my conductor into the gallery, 
which was crowded with citizens, who readily, 
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however, made way for me and my escort, and 
we gained a position commanding a good view of 
the arena below. The royal guards, a fine body 
of men, in light blue coats and steel cuirasses, 
lined both sides of the spacious hall, and, their 
polished battle-axes flashed brightly from the 
tops of their long black lances. 

*‘  suppose,’’ said I to my companion, ‘that 
these fine body-guards are the King’s favourite 
regiment?’’ 

** Gustavus is a father to all his soldiers,’’ an- 
swered the subaltern; ‘‘ and incredible as it may 
appear to you, he knows personally almost every 
Swede in his army, has conversed with most of 
them, and addressed them even by name. The 
entire Swedish force is as well equipped as the 
. men before you. On this point the munificent 
Gustavus differs widely from Corporal Skeleston 
as he always calls Tilly. ‘The old Bavarian main- 
tains that a polished musket and a ragged soldier 
set off each other. The Swedish monarch 
studies the health and comfort of his soldiers col- 
lectively, and indulges no preference for the 
guards. indeed he has been often heard to say 
that he trusted not in body-guards, but in the 
providence of God.”’ 

During this discussion, the castle hall had be- 
come gradually crowded with officers in Swedish 
and Saxon uniforms. Suddenly the loud clash 
of spurs and voices ceased, and was succeeded by 
a deep and respectful silence. The lofty folding- 
doors were thrown open, and with a beating 
heart and aching eye balls I awaited a first view 
of the mighty Gustavus. A tall man entered the 
hall, spare in body but stout and muscular in 
limb. His forehead was lofty and commanding, 
his eye-brows were prominent and bushy, and 
his nose had the curve of a hawk’s. Good feel- 
ing and intelligence were finely blended in his 
physiognomy; but the powerful glance of his 
deep-set eyes was softened and shaded by an ex- 
pression of settled melancholy. He saluted right 
and left with much urbanity, proceeded to the 
upper end of the hall, and stood with folded arms 
and abstracted gaze, evidently unconscious of the 
passing sCene. 

** That is a personage of high rank,’’ I obser- 
ved; ** but it cannot be the king. I have under- 
stood that Gustavus is robust in person, and has 
a full and jovial countenance.”’ , 

‘* That field-ofticer,’’ replied the subaltern, “is 
the king’s right arm, the admirable Gustavus 
Horn, whose division was immediately opposed 
to Tilly in the battle of Leipzic. He is at once 
a terrible warrior and a noble-minded man, I 
could relate many instances of his humanity and 
forbearance.’ 

** But why,’’ said J, ‘* that expression of sad- 
N€ss in his countenance?’’ 

** He has recently lost an excellent wife and 
two lovely children,’? answered my companion, 
‘* by a contagious malady, He clasped their dead 
bodies in a long embrace, and sent them in a sil- 
ver coffin to Sweden for interment. But you 


must not overlook the Chancellor Oxenstiern, 
the tall and majestic figure approaching General 
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Horn. Observe his fine open countenance, ex. 
actly what the Italians call a viso sciollo. He is 
no Cardinal Richelieu—no Machiavel; and yet 
as cunning as the devil, He is of a mild and 
tranquil temperament, and affords a noble proof 
that an honest man may be a clever fellow. Ob. 
serve how cordially he presses the hand of his 
son-in-law, and endeavours to consele him. The 
wife of Gustavus Horn was his favourite daugh- 
ter, but his grief for her loss is not outwardly 
visible. The king, who is a man of quick fee}. 
ings, could not refrain from remarking this sin- 
gular composure on so trying an occasion, and 
called him a cold-blooded animal. But what 
think you was the chancellor’s reply? ‘ If my 
cold blood did not accasionally damp your ma- 
jesty’s fire, the conflagration would become inex. 
tinguishable.’ Gustavus did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to acknowledge the justice of the remark, 
nor does any man in Sweden better understand 
the value of Oxenstiern’s cool judgment and 
comprehensive understanding. Had the chan- 
cellor’s feeling been more acute and obvious, his 
mind would have been proportionably deficient in 
that consummate power and self-balanee which 
have enabled him to accomplish so much for his 
king and country. Look at that impetuous 
young soldier, who is striding rapidly up the 
hall—I mean the one whose locks are combed 
half over his forehead, after the newest mode 
instead of being brushed upwards in the lion 
fashion, like the hair of Gustavus and the chan- 
cellor.”’ 

‘* Hah!’ I exclaimed, that is my own illus- 
trious sovereign, Prince Bernard of Weimar. I 
have often met him when we were children, on 
the stairs of Luther’s tower near Eisenach, and 
he always honored me with a friendly greeting. 
He has shot up into manly strength and beauty; 
and, if I read correctly his impatient gesture and 
flashing eye, he is aman of daring and impetuous 
character.”’ 

‘‘Right!’? answered the subaltern. ‘* He is 
young and inexperienced; but there are within 
him all the elements of another Gustavus. Ob- 
serve how eagerly he approaches General Horn, 
and how cordially he embraces him, The ge- 
neral has many claims upon the esteem of this 
headlong youth, who has sometimes in the field 
dared to dispute the judgment and the orders of 
the veteran commander; but at length saw his 
errors, and redeemed them nobly, by proving 
himself soldier enough to submit to his superior 
in rank, and man enough to acknowledge in pub- 
lic his own rashness and inexperience.” 

‘*‘ Who is that grave-looking field-officer,”’ I 
inquired, ‘‘ who has just entered, and is so co!- 
dially saluted by every one?’’ 

‘Ah, my good and reverend sir!’’ exclaimed 
the old man, ‘* you see there a striking proof of 
the great advantages of war over peace, an 
especially in the Swedish service. In peaceable 
times, the signal merits of that man would not 
have raised him from obscurity. He is Colonel 
Stahlhantsch, a Finlander, In his youth he was 
a footman, and now he is the equal in military 
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park, and the personal friend of Duke Bernard. 
But he is a highly-gifted man, and, amongst 
other accomplishments, is well acquainted with 
the English language. He gained this know- 
ledge when in the service of Sir Patrick Ruthven, 
and it has enabied him to render some valuable 
aid to the king, who speaks German, French, 


Italian, and Latin, as fluently as his native 


tongue, but is ignorant of English.’’ 
My companion was here interrupted by the 
loud cheers of a numerous assemblage in the 


» eastle-yard. The window. being immediately be- 


hind us, we had only to reverse our position to 
obtain a good view of the spacious enclosure, 
crowded with a dense mass of human beings.— 
The pressure was terrific, and yet no soldiers 


© were employed to clear the way for the approach- 
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| slowly he rides across the castle-yard. 


/ ing monarch and his retinue. 


The assembled 
people showed their sense of this forebearance, 
by uncovering their heads, and giving way re- 
spectfully as he advanced. 1 now beheld a large 
man on horseback, plainly attired in a suit of 
grey cloth. He had a green feather in his hat, 
and was mounted on a large spotted white horse 
of singular beauty and magnificent action. I re- 
quired no prompting to tell me that this was the 
great Gustavus. 

‘** Behold,’’ exclaimed my cicerone, ‘‘ how 
He is 
afraid that his mettlesome courser may injure the 


i thoughtless children perpetually crossing his 
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path; and, being near sighted, he shades his 
eyes with his hand.’’ 

‘* The king is very plainly attired,’’ I remark- 
ed; ‘‘ but a man so distinguished by nature 
needs not the aid of dress. His features are fine- 
ly moulded and full of dominion; but his person, 
although majestic and imposing, is somewhat 
too corpulent.”’ 

“Not an ounce too much of him,’’ replied some- 
what abruptly the subaltern. ‘* He is not a hea- 
vier man than the heroic Charlemagne, or Rolf 
the Galloper, who founded the powerful state of 
Normandy; and in activity of body and mind, 
he is, at least, their equal.” 

Unwilling to irritate this partizan of Gustavus 
by pursuing the subject, [ remarked the uncom- 
mon beauty of the king’s horse. 

‘*A fine horse,’’ he replied, ‘the is the hobby of 
Gustavus, and by the indulgence of this foible he 
has too often exposed to imminent peril a life on 
which hinges the fate of Protestant Europe. On 
all occasions, and even in important engage- 
ments, he persists in riding horses easily distin- 
guishable from all others. A few days before 
the battle of Leipsic, a horse-dealer brought into 
the campa noble charger, very peculiarly marked 
and coloured. This fellow was a spy employed 
by the base and cowardly Austrians, who calcu- 
lated that Gustavus would ride this fine animal 
in the approaching engagement, and become an 

easy mark for their bullets.’’ 

‘* And who,’’ I inguired, ‘is that. broad- 
shouldered hero, with a clear, dark complexion, 
accompanied by a fine youth in the garb of a 
student?’’ 


6* 





‘* That man of bone and muscle,’’ he replied, 
‘fis the brave and chivalrous Banner, a name 
admirably characteristic of the man. He is truly 
a living standard, and, in the wildest tumult of 
the battle, standg firm as a castle-tower, rallies 
around him the bewildered soldiers, and leads 
them on again to combat and to victory. His 
noble daring cannot, however, be unknown to 
you. How mnchI regret that I cannot also 
show you those valiant soldiers, Collenburg and 
Teufel. Alas! they fell on the field of Leipzic. 
That fine looking youth,’ he continued, in a 
whisper, ‘‘is a natural son of the king, born, 
however, before his marriage. Such an accident 
may happen to the best of men in the days of 
youthful riot; and to kings, who are greatly 
tempted, we should be greatly tolerant. When 
Gustavus married, he undertook, in good faith, 
to become the husband of one woman, and he 
has ever been a model of conjugal tenderness 
and fidelity.’’ 

During these details the king had entered the 
hall, and taken a chair upon a raised platform at 
the upper end; his chancellor and staff officers 
standing on each side of him. Suddenly the 
lively and beautiful march, which had greeted 
the entrance of Gustavus, ceased; the king nod- 
ded to the band, and the wind instruments began 
to play the solemn dead-march, usually per- 
formed when a condemned officer is going to. 
execution. The large folding-doors again open- 
ed, and two black coffins were brought in by 
soldiers, moving in slow time to the saddening 
music, and followed by a tall and harsh looking 
man, with uncovered head and vulgar features, 
He wore a red cloak, which but partially con- 
cealed a glittering blade of unusual breadth, 
and resembling rather a surgical instrument than 
a weapon. ‘* What does all this portend?’ I 
eagerly inquired from my old companion, who 
had hitherto answered all my queries with sin- 
gular intelligence, and in language far above 
his apparent condition. Without, however, re- 
moving his eager gaze from this singular specta- 
cle below, he briefly answered—* those are two 
coffins, and that man with the red cloak and 
sword is the provost marshal.’’ The coffins were 
placed in two corners of the hall, the headsman 
retreated behind the body-guards, the musie 
ceased, and Gustavus spoke to the following ef- 
fect, with an impressive dignity of look, voice, 
and language, which no time will erase from my 
recollection. 


‘‘ My beloved soldiers and friends! It is well 
known to you, that after mature deliberation 
with my faithful counsellors and field officers, I 
have forbidden duels in my army, under pain of 
death to the offending parties. My brave gene- 
rals expressed their entire approval of this regu- 
lation, and recorded their unanimous opinion, 
that there is no essential connexion between 
duelling and the true honor of a soldier, and that 
a conscientious avoidance of single combat ie 
perfectly consistent with heroic courage and ap 
elevated sense of honor. 

“ The soldier must be animated by a just cause, 
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or his courage is worthless as the embroide- 
ry of his uniform; an ornament, but not a virtue. 
During the middle ages, the practice of duelling 
was perhaps expedient, to coynterbalance the 
enormous evils which grew outfof a lawless state 
of society; and it must be allowed, that the rude 
and chivalrous habits of that savage period were 
redeemed by no small portion of honourable and 
devotional feeling. Let us then prefer the sub- 
stance to the shadow, and model our conduct by 
the better qualities of our ancestors, instead of 
copying their romantic exaggerations and absur- 
dities. The lawless days of chivalry are gone 
py They have been succeeded, throughout 
Christian Europe, by settled governments and in- 
stitutions, which, however imperfect, afford com- 
parative security to person and property, Why 
then will civilized men cling to the savage cus- 
toms of a savage period? Ana why are we Pro- 
testants? Why are we in arms against Catholics? 
Is it not solely because they forbid us to keep 
pace with an improved state of knowledge, civil 
and religious? Some of you will perhaps con- 
tend, that an occasional duel is favourable to 
discipline and good manners; but, are you pre- 
pared to prove that the Catholic officers who 
fight duels with impunity, bear any comparison 
with mine in urbanity and discipline? And do 
you attach any value to that base and cowardly 
complaisance, which springs from the fear of 
death? Believe me, gentlemen, in a well dis- 
ciplined army, there will always be an immense 
majority of brave men, whose courtesy is 
prompted by good feeling and common sense; 
and, where the great majority is civilised, rude- 
ness becomes the exception to the rule, and 
meets with merited contempt and avoidance.— 
Why then will even men of tried courage apply a 
remedy so strong as mortal combat to an evil so 
trivial?”? 

Here Gustavus paused, and fixed his eagle- 
eyes upon the duellists, who stood, with folded 
arms and sullen mien, in the centre of the hall. 
Their very souls seemed to quail under his 
searching glance; their eyes fell, and the dark 
red hue of conscious guilt suffused their cheeks 
and foreheads. Tle royal orator resumed. 

‘* And yet we this day behold. two officers of 
acknowledged bravery, who have yielded to this 
insane impulse, and who perhaps flatter them- 
selves that their readiness to stake life will ex- 
cite admiration and astonishment. I had given 
them credit for better heads and better hearts, 
and I lament exceedingly their infatuation.— 


There are some individuals, whose gloomy and | 


ferocious temperament betrays their natural affi- 
nity to the tiger and the hyena; whose pride is 
not ennobled by a'spark of honourable feeling; 
whose courage is devoid of generosity; who have 
no sympathies in common with their fellow men; 
and who find a horrible gratification in hazarding 
their lives to accomplish the destruction of any 
one whose enjoyment of life, health, and reason 
ia greater than their own. I thank the Almighty, 
that this demoniacal spirit prevails not in my 
army; and should it unfortunately’ animate any 





}of my soldiers, they have my free permission 
to join the’ gipsy-camps of ‘Tilly and Wallen. 
stein.”’ 

The Swedish generals here exchanged looks 
and nods of proud gratification, and Prince Bur. 
nard of Wiemar, whose fine eyes flashed with 
ungovernable delight; advaneed a step towards 
the royal orator, as if he would have expressed 
his approbation by a cordial ermbrace. Control. 
ling, however, with visible effort, this sudden im- 
pulse, he resumed his place. Meanwhile, the 
king exchanged a glance of friendly intelligence 
with his chancellor, and continued in a tone of 
diminished severity. 

‘* You will probably, gentlemen, charge me 
with inconsistency in thus sanctioning a public 
duel, after my promulgation of a general order 
against the practice of duelling. There are, 
however, peculiar circumstances connected with 
this duel, to explain which, and to vindicate my- 
self, [ have requested your presence on this oc- 
easion. The gentlemen before you, Captains 
Barstrom and Seifert, are well known as officers 
of high and deserved reputation. Barstrom has 
evinced heroic courage on many occasions, and 
he saved my life in the Polish war, when I was 
bareheaded and _ surrounded—Syrot having 
struck off my iron cap, which heretic head-gear 
the Austrians sent asa trophy to Loretto. I 
knighted Barstrom on the field of battle; and, 
relying upon his good sense and moderation, I 
promised to grant him a free boon. He never 
availed himself of this pledge until yesterday, 
when he solicited my permission to meet Cap- 
tain Seifert in single combat. 

‘* Seifert has studied chivalry at German uni- 
versities, and to good purpose, if we may judge 
from the brilliant valour which made him a cap- 
tain on the field of Leipzic. He has endeavour- 
ed to prove to me, by numerous Greek and La- 
tin scraps, that I ought to sanction this duel; 
but it would not be difficult to bring forward old 
Homer himself in evidence, that the Greeks 
were not very fastidious in points of etiquette. 
For instance, Achilles called Agamemnon ‘‘a 
drunkard, with the look of a dog and the valour 
of adeer.’’ Seifert, however, is nota man to be 
influenced by either classical or Christian au- 
thorities; his reason lies in prostrate adoration 
before the shrine of false honour, that Moloch 
of the dark ages, around which the chivalry of 
that period danced, until their giddy brains lost 
the faculty of distinguishing right from wrong. 

‘* Thus solemnly pledged to two irreconcila- 
ble obligations, how can I extricate myself from 
a predicament so embarrassing? I have exhaust- 
ed my powers of reasoning and persuasion in 
vain endeavours to accomplish a reconciliation. 
My promise of a free boon to Barstrom EF cannot 
honourably retract; nor can I, for his sake, in- 
fringe upon the salutary law so long established. 
Happily one alternative remains. These mis- 
guided men are determined to fight, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy each other. Be it so! Their 
savage propensities shall be gratified, and I will 
witness their chivalrous courage andheroic con- 
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tempt of life—-Now, gentlemen! draw, and do 
your worst! Fight until the death of one shall 
prove the other the better swordsman; but, 
mark well the consequence! Soon as one of you 
is slain, my executioner shall strike off the head 
of the other. Thus my pledge to Barstrom will 
be redeemed, and the law against duelling will 
remain inviolate.”” 

Here Gustavus ceased to speak;—the solemn 
dead march was repeated by the band, the cof- 
fins were brought nearer to the duellists, and the 


+ grim visaged executioner again came into view, 


‘cutioner will find no occupation here.’ 


© with his horrible weapon. At this awful moment 


I beheld Seifert and Barstrom suddenly rush for- 
ward, throw themselves at the feet of Gustavus, 
and supplicate for mercy. 

‘* Mercy depends not upon me, but upon your- 
selves,’’ mildly replied the king, soon as the 
band had ceased. ‘* If you do not fight, the exe- 
These 
words were accompanied by a glance at the 


Sheadsman, who immediately quitted the hall by 
2a side door. ‘‘ But, if you are sincerely desi- 


rous,’’ continued Gustavus, ‘‘ to regain the good 






















































Sopinion of the brave men and good Christians 
Shere assembled, you will at once relinquish eve- 
>ry hostile feeling, and embrace each other as 
) friends.’’ 





The duellists instantly flew into each others 
arms. Gustavus raised his folded hands and king- 
ly features in devotional feeling towards heaven, 
and the chancellor gave a signal to the band, 
which played a fine hymn on reconciliation and 
brotherly love. I now heard, with inexpressible 
delight, the King, Oxensteirn, Horn, Banner, 
Stahlhautsh, and Prince Bernard, with the as- 
sembled officers and guards, singing the impres- 
sive verses of Luther, with beautiful accuracy of 
time and tone. The magnificent bass of Gustavus 





7 Adolphus was easily distinguishable by its organ- 
Slike fulness and grandeur; it resembled the deep 
Jiow breathing of a silver trumpet, and although 
“forty years have rolled over my head since I 








heard it, the rich and solemn tones of the royal 





singer still vibrate upon my memory. 


The hallowed feeling spread through hall and 


igallery, and every one who could sing joined with 





fervour in the sacred song. Even my old subal- 


‘tern, whose voice was painfully harsh and un- 


musical, drew from his pocket a hymn book and 


"a pair of copper spectacles; his tones were tre- 
“mulous and discordant, but, in rny estimation, 
‘his musical deficiencies were amply redeemed 
sby the tears which rolled abundantly down his 





hollow and time-worn cheeks, 

Thus was this terrible camp scene converted, 
asif by miracle or magic, into a solemn, and, 
surely, an acceptable service of the Almighty. 

— 
THE BARON RAMOND. 

Ramond, from his earliest youth,, seems to 
have been animated with the love of studying 
on the spot the beauties of mountai\n scenery ; 
for which purpose he frequently attain\ed on foot 
the romantic summits of the Vosgien naountains, 
tnd haunted the ruins of their ancie at castles:. 
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indeed, such effect had these excursions upon hig 
mind, that he there composed not only elegies, 
but even dramas. ‘‘ These imposing remains of 
the middle ages,’’ says M. Cuvier, ‘‘ inspired him 
with the idea of painting the manners of those 
times in a series of continued dialogue pictures, 
like the historical tragedies of Shakspeare. This 
work was printed at Basle, in 1780, under the 
title of Guerre d’Alsace pendant le grand 
Schisme d’Occident. But, at an epoch when the 
classic rules bore unbounded sway over our lite- 
rature, it was no wonder that such a work wag 
scarcely ever known beyond the chain of the Vos- 
gien mountains. More fortunate, however, on 
the ether side of the Rhine, it met with a trans- 
lation into the German language, and was re- 
presented at different theatres. Its Introduction, 
entitled Avant-Scene, ought to have ensured it 
a reception every where, for it is a piece,of his- 
‘tory written with energy, and giving, in a few 
pages, a very interesting idea of a most impor- 
tant epoch,’’ 

After Alsace, M. Ramond visited Switzerland; 
and an idea of the forcible impressions that 
country made on him may be seen in his notes to 
his translation of Coxe’s ‘‘ Letters on Switzer- 
land.’? M. Ramond’s work had this singularity 
attending it, which perhaps leaves it almost with- 
out parallel; viz. it was re-translated into its ori- 
ginal language with his additions, and, under 
that form, had more success than the original it- 
self; and at which its English author had the 
weakness to be offended; and, in a new edition 
which he afterwards published, he did not even 
condescend to mention the name of the writer 
who had so powerfully contributed to make his 
name and his work known all over Europe.— 
Cuvier. 

On M. Ramond’s arrival at Paris, he became 
connected with the coterie at the Hotel de La- 
rochefoucauld, which introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of the Cardinal de Rohan, and with 
his friend, the miracle-worker, Cagliostro; and, 
being endowed with a magisterial charge in the 
little sovereignty of that prince, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, he enjoyed his favour and 
confidence. This debut in the highest circles 
presented to the orator the frequent necessity of 
considering with due attention the lives of cer- 
tain great lords of that epoch, their futile agita- 
tions, and their political and philosophical incon- 
sistencies, and that species of inquietude of 
mind which prompted them to unite the most 
gross superstitions with avowed infidelity. 

In 1781, the miraculous Cagliostro arrived at 
Strasburgh, preceded, accompanied, and follow- 
ed by a number of poor people, whom he sup- 
ported or healed gratuitously, and with true be- 
lievers, whom he pretended to illuminate with 
supernatural lights. Such at least are the terms 
in which M. Ramond describes his arrival in hig 
Memoire now lying before us. This brilliant as- 
semblage never ceased celebrating him; but no- 
body knew where he came from, who he was, 
or from what source he drew his riches, nor b 
what secret power he exercised over his follow. 
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ers unbounded empire; still every one made his 
conjectures, and advanced assertions, each more 
strange than the other. The Cardinal de Rohan 
not only saw, but entertained him; and, what 
seemed stranger than all, a Prince of the Church 
—a nobleman of the first order, who had exer- 
cised the highest functions of diplomacy—an aca- 
demician, united with the most learned men— 
became, in a short time, the friend, the disciple, 
nay, the slave of the son of a publican (as it was 
said) of Palermo. They could not even be se- 
parated; or, at least, if that was necessary for 
particular purposes, they were obliged to have 
recourse to a mutual friend to keep up their com- 
munications—and that friend was M. Ramond, 
who avowed that he was on the most intimate 
terms with the grand magician, and that he was 
witness to several of his miracles! 


The conduct of M. Ramond during the revo- 
lution was perfectly honourable, and his reputa- 
tien gained him a seat in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, as one of the deputies for the city of Paris. 
He appeared on several remarkable occasions in 
the tribune, the friend of liberty and the enemy 
of anarchy; and, when the opinions he supported 
fell, he was arrested, and confined (and happily 
forgotten) in the prison of Tarbes, until the ce- 
lebrated 9th Thermidor arrived, when he escaped 
the guillotine. 


In 1796 he was nominated professor of natu- 
ral history to the central school of the Upper 
Pyrenees, sitting at Tarbes. His frequent jour- 
nies to the Pic du Midi, which he ascended no 
less than thirty-five times, gained him the appel- 
lation of ‘‘un savant chamois.’’ His attempts, 
finally crowned with success, to gain the sum- 
mit of Mont Perdu, the most elevated of the 
chain, furnished him with materials for a third 
work, which he published under the title of Voy- 
age au Mont Perdu, and which presents a gene- 
ral theory of the Pyrenean mountains, both new 
and important for the study of geology. 


Mont Perdu is the first of calcareous moun- 
tains, as Mont Blanc is of granitic, and, although 
less elevated, it neither cedes to Mont Blanc by 
the aspect of the ruins which surrounds it, nor 
by the imposing spectacles which characterize 
these monuments of the sublime revolutions of 
nature. 


“The most interesting of M. Ramond’s re- 
searches,’’ says M. Cuvier, ‘‘ were his views on 
the vegetation of mountains, and the comparison 
of their zones with the climates of our hemi- 
sphere. A little before his death he again brought 
them before the public, with a more extensive 
discrimination, in a work entitled Memoire sur 
la Vegetation du Pic du Midi. Every one ad- 
mired his history of those living plants which, 
under perpetual ice, and the double protection 
of snow and earth, perhaps never see day ten 
times in a century, but run through their circle 
of vegetation in the short space of a few weeks, 
to sleep again in the winter of many years; and 
of those common plants, lost in some measure in 
the midst of others, but where the ruins of a hut, 
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or the disjointures of a rock, exhibit their exis, 
ence.”’ 

In 1800, M. Ramond, being elected to the corps 
legislatif, fixed the attention of Buonaparte; 
who, on the establishment of the prefectures, of. 
fered him one, which he refused. At length, 
however, in 1806, having been noticed for his 
independence of character, he was offered the 
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prefecture of Puy-de-Dome on such terms that shal 
he could not refuse, which gave him the oppor. [fron 
tunity of frequently remarking that he was made ff =Pref 
a prefect par lettre de cachet! Thus he was B 722d 
placed at the head of the most classical depan. — 5Pe's 
ment for geology. He saw himself on the spo Je f 
where Pascal* had caused to be made the disco. JB P4"Y 
very of heights by the barometer, and here 4 Be ™ do 
was that M. Ramond brought it to. perfection. RP "¢ © 
It was here, also, that he announced his curious ¢s, 
views on the diurnal movements of the atmo othe 
sphere. Nor will his memory be easily forgotten JP embe 


at Auvergne; for it was during his administre her 
tion that the establishment for the baths of  Burpr 
Mont-d’Or took place. Bhat 

In January, 1813, he obtained leave to retin, F that, 
and established himself once more at Paris, with J ble, | 
the intention of applying the remainder of his i @istit 
days to the education of his son, and in editing Be perth: 
definitively his researches on natural history, geo- Be pigh« 
logy, and botany, to which he added memoirs of B the f 
his life. But, during the invasion of the allied ing 1 
armies into Paris, his journals, correspondence, or 
and all the materials he had collected, were in inue 
one fatal day destroyed by the Cossacks; and, of peau! 
all his works of forty years, recollections only — 82/4, 
remained. In sucha calamity, nothing now wa — ome 
left him (says M. Cuvier) but to plunge himself B #re a 
again into immediate occupation. He fulfilled, FB portu 
in the most honourable and advantageous ma» JF male 


ner for France, different functions with which he — #°get 
was charged; and at last was nominated (June, & bf pe 
1818) conseiller d’etat; from which, without any RB eequ 
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apparent cause, he was deprived, in 1802. He 
supported this last disgrace, perfectly unmerite(, 
as he had other incidents of his life to which fate 
had exposed him. Neither the gaiety of his co» 
versation, nor the piquant energy of his ideas, 
suffered: indeed, one might have said that age 


had added fire to his discourses; and, even to bi nly, 
last moments, his temperament and the vivacil) F he m 
of his manner not only brought to one’s recob @n-lay 
lection the painter of the mountains, but the hi- * : 


torian also who ably characterized those pet 
sons who had appeared on the political, scien» 
fic, and literary horizon, well judging his fellow 
beings through all the phases of an adventurow 
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life and a sanguinary revolution.—He died in th 3 nd h 
present year. pad t 
siona 

* The famous experiment made at Puy-de-Dome 7 ws Ar 
performed by|M. Perrier, the brother-in-law of Pascal, #2 ter 
but it was repeated afterwards on the tower of the chusch prince 
of St, Jacques-de-la-Boucherie, at Paris, where Pa Catio1 
himself ascertained its complete success. Vate | 
oniieeaiiinitiiek gila- 

Those who are apt to take offence, aré the ter 7 


most likely to give it. 
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From the London Literary Gazette, September 6. 

“) St. Petersburgh: a Journal of Travels to and from that 
> Capital, through Flanders, the Rhenish Provinces, 
Prussia, Russia, Poland, Silesia, Suxony, the Confede- 
rated States of Germany and France. By A. B. Gran- 
ville, M. D. F. R. S. &c. &e. 


* Asthese volumes are not yet in circulation, 
we shall abstain from any critical strictures; nor 
‘Pshall we be induced to take the previous route 
‘from London to Petersburgh. At present we 
‘prefer jumping at once to the Russian capital, 
Sand amusing our readers with some of the most 
personal, novel, and popular descriptions furnish- 
ed for that place. Being in the house and com- 
pany of Count Woronzow, Dr. Granville enjoy- 
| ed opportunities of seeing the best society; and 
he says: 
‘* T would appeal to the young noblemen and 
pthers who accompanied the two or three last 
embassies-extraordinary to St. Petersburgh, whe- 
her they were not highly pleased, as well as 
surprised, at the state of society they found in 
hat city; whether they did not, in fact, think 
‘Bhat, in many respects, the intercourse of the no- 
ble, the gay, and the rich, in St. Petersburg, is 
Wistinguished by a je ne scais quoi, which is, 
“perhaps, wanting in capitals that boast of a 
“higher degree of civilization. With respect of 
he fair sex,’’ he agrees with Ancelot in estima- 
ing them far higher than has hitherto béen done 
or mental attainments. ‘‘ Foreigners (he con- 


inues) are not agreed on the subject of female 
beauty at St. Petersburgh. In general, it may be 


aid, that the ladies are not so strikingly hand- 
ome as in England; but to this assertion there 
re a great many exceptions. A very good op- 
‘portunity of seeing the several characters of fe- 
ale beauty occurs whenever they are assembled 
ogether at a soiree or re-union, at the houses 
bf people of rank. These soirees take place 
requently in St.Petersburgh, without any written 
avitation or cards, but simply by reciprocal ver- 
bal communications among the friends and ac- 
knowledged visitors of the party at whose house 
hey are to be held. These re-unions differ 
from both the conversazione and the fetes pri- 
pees. I shall give a sketch of one of the former 
pbnly, which may be assumed as pretty nearly 
The model of all of them. Madame de S—, mother- 
Qn-law to an old acquaintance of mine, Count de 
zB » who had resided as Russian commission- 
er at St. Helena, during Buonaparte’s confine- 
ment in that island, introduced me to General 
2nd Madame B— P—-; the former of whom had 
once been minister from Russia at Rio Janeiro, 
jand had been twice in England; of the manner 
and language of which country he was so pas- 
sionately fond, as to have acquired the surname 
of Anglomane. The people began to assemble 
at ten o’clock, and in about an hour’s time the 
principal rooms were crowded, but not to suffo- 
cation. On the arrival of our carriage, the pri- 
vate street door was opened by two Swiss in the 
gila-liveries, and several more gigantic footmen 
in blue liveries, with broad silver lace scat- 


tered all over them, lined the hall and stairs up 
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to the landing of ihe principal floor where six 
valets de pied, in the plain dress of smart Eng- 
lish grooms of the chamber, and powdered, in- 
troduced the party as they arrived, announcing 
them, not with the stentorian voice which re- 
sounds through the halls of Grosvenor Square, 
and causes the proud hearts of some of the visi- 
tors to dilate, while it makes the minor impor- 
tance of others shrink into insignificance; but 
privately to the hospitable hosts of the mansion. 
The suite of apartments into which we were 
ushered, though not large, were striking, from 
the richness of their decorations. Paintings 
hung in every room, some of them of great value. 
The tables were groaning under their rich orna- 
ments, and that common appendage to all the 
fine houses in St. Petersburgh, mirrors of exces- 
sive dimensions, reflected a hundred times, by 
their relative position, the company and the de- 
corations, over which was thrown a blaze of 
light from innumerable wax tapers in every part. 
The last room of the suite was, as usual, the 
state bed-chamber. A rich screen was placed 
before the bed. The floors were parquetes, and 
without carpet. We were severally presented 
to the daughter of our host, the Princess Sophia 
G , justly considered a very handsome lady. 
I conversed a great deal with the General, who 
speaks English fluently, and who, a fur eta 
mesure as the company came in, was kind 
enough to acquaint me, in my quality of a total 
stranger, with their name, rank, and connexions. 
Most of the fashionable world, as I afterwards 
understood from competent judges, and all the 
corps diplomatique, amongst whom I recogni 
sed M. Disbrowe, who with his amiable lady en- 
joyed a well-deserved popularity at St. Peters~ 
burgh, were present on this occasion. It would 
be impossible to single out those among the fair 
sex who seemed to attract most attention; but it 
is also just to remark, that this brilliant assem 
bly offered more than one specimen of Russian 
female beauty. . * * * * 


We had some Italian vocal music in the first 
instance, when the soiree changed into a regular 
ball, by which time it was pretty nearly impos- 
sible to move through any of the rooms, even 
those in which the most grave of the company 
were assembled around card tables. Now I 
presume that a ballin St. Petersburgh must be 
something like a ball any where else, except 
that some other national dance, besides those 
eternal avaunt deux, et dos a dos, is likely to 
be performed by the young people; and so it 
was in reality at the ball of General P——, which 
I found, on inquiry, to resemble in toto the balls 
given by any other family of rank in the capital, 
and may therefore be taken as a specimen of 
the whole. My experience on this head is ver 
limited, I think I intended another on a shiidh 
larger scale, and in a mansion three times the’ 
size; but the performances were the same; the 
spirit, the dances, the good understanding be- 
tween partners, one and the same thing. The 
first dance which I saw, I believe they teld me 
was called la promenade, and a very convenient 
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mode of opening a ball it is. It seems that any 
gentleman may propose to a lady to take a tour 
with him; and I found that the chaperons them- 
selves, however grave and matronly, were in- 
cluded in this prelude. The promenade takes 
place first through all the suite of rooms, in a 
sort of sauntering procession, and next round the 
ball-room; after which, the ladies take their 
seat, and there is an end of it.—Waltzes began 
soon after, and here the affair was far otherwise 
animated. Ladies are invited without any pre- 
vious introduction, and go round generally but 
once with the same cavalier, and have no sooner 
taken their seats, than another suitor presents 
himself for the same honor. This whirling of 
persons and brains round a large room must 
make the young ladies tolerably giddy, and 
lasts rather too long.—French contre danses 
were next introduced, in divided sets, and much 
in the same way, I presume, as they are arran- 
ged and danced in King-street; and here the Ja- 
dies had an opportunity of displaying their savoir 
faire in the most nonchalante manner imagina- 
ble. But, from my heart, I pitied the gentlemen: 
in my life, I never saw any thing so lack-a-dia- 
sical. True, it is the fashion for the cavalier not 
to lift himself a hair’s breadth, from the ground 
as he struts through the mazes of the chains. 
Anglaise and the chassez, croisez; but surely 
nothing can appear more pitiable than a well- 
bred gentleman striving to get through an ‘ an 
evant deul,’ amid a square of tittermg young 
damseis and tight laced exquisites. Such things, 
I presume, take place in St. Petersburgh, because 
they are known to exist in every other capital 
in Europe; and I believe that fashionable people 
never require a stronger reason for their ‘sayings 
and’doings.’ I shall not attempt to describe the 
mazeurka, a dance which followed next, and 
which acknowledged a Polish origin. It is both 
pretty and tiresome: marching, waltzing, and 
striking of the feet against the pavement, are 
its three leading features, and the wildness of 
the musical accompaniment is very singular. 
Refreshments were most plentifully supplied. 
Indeed they may be said to have showered in at 
every minute. Ices of all sorts and shapes, bon- 
bons, confitures and exotic fruits were constant- 
ly to be met with in every one of the rooms, 
brought in by the six or eight grooms of the 
chamber, before mentioned, who tried to pene- 
trate through the multitude of decorated visitors 
with as little fracas as possible. How the thing 
ended I know not; for I took advantage of 
Count de B—and his bride’s offer to take me 
home at half past 1 o’clock in the morning, 
when the bustle was at its maximum, and was 
glad to find myself once more installed in my 
quiet chamber.”’ 

In describing a Russian nobleman’s house, Dr. 
G. observes:— 

‘At the top of the great staircase is an an- 
tique room, in which there are always a great 
many servants; for these invariably follow their 
masters or mistresses up stairs to receive cloaks, 
wrappings, furs, shoes, galoshes, flannel boots, 
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‘of the numerous rooms en suite; and these 
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and doullettes, which are cast off in this anfe- 
room, and never before. While I am on the sub. 
ject of servants in the great Russian families, | 
may just observe, that although the practice 
is said to have been in a measure modified sincg 
1812, still the number of them is really astonish. Bgee'Y4 
ing; the more so, as there is in fact no occupa- ance. 
tion for the tenth part of them, particularly in Fy "1 
families that are evidently in'straitened circum. F@e"* 
stances. ‘I have seen repeatedly,’ said a Rus. B mei*! ¢ 
sian officer to me, occupying a distinguished Be°'°* 
situation at St. Petersburgh, ‘in the house of BP s'°4*! 
noblemen, or persons high in office, six, eight — short! 
and ten servants, in different costumes, waiting he o 
in an ante-room, doing positively nothing, and Duch 
these formed but a small part of the establish. ich 
ment. For ina great house, not only there are, pecon 
as I dare say there are in the houses of the of thi 
great in England, an intendant,a maitre d@’he did e1 
tel, several grooms of the chamber, the lady's Be" °" 
footman and footboys, and the gentleman’s va — mall 
let and footmen, but also the sommelier, the cha- eps" 
seur, the Schweiss, the coureurs, the frotieur, Be" 
and porteurs of wood and water, those who — lices 
light the stoves, the dvornick, and again th Be pf liq 
cook, the marmitons, with a long list of et ce. F ake | 
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teras, besides a whole string of ladies’ wait. = On 
ing-women, and a host of peasants about th — ahs 
yard, stable, coach-house, and other offices, B the 
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coachmen and under coachmen, postilions, and 
outriders. But what is worse than this, that all 
and each of these people, when once establish- 
ed in a house, multiply in an astonishing ratio; 
first, because wives are brought in; next, be- 
cause children are born; thirdly, because rela- 
tions are admitted, and lastly, because friends 
will be treated, and made to partake of the ge- 
neral cocagne.’ ‘When I married,’ continued 
my friend, ‘ I was determined that,none but really 
necessary people should remain in my house- 
hold, and 1 cut down my list to forty of them; 
but, to my great surprise, three or four years 
afterwards, | discovered that they had nearly 
doubled. In every other country but in Russia, 
a nobleman would be satisfied with three, four, 
or five servants to wait at table; here, on the 
contrary, one is stationed behind each chair. 
Until very lately, (and indeed in many of the 
principal provinces, and at the country houses 
of the great, the practice still prevails,) there 
was a servant in every room to receive orders, 
and one or two little boys stationed at each door 


























performed the office that bells now perform; but 
since the introduction of the latter convenience, 
the attendance of these young messengers has 
been dispensed with. ‘The Countess Orloff has 
so many servants and other persons in her suite 
at Moscow, that she is obliged to have a hospi- 
tal purposely for them when they are ill. | 
believe they are seldom less than eight hundred 
in number. But with all these regiments of do- 
méstics, there is not a housemaid any where, 
either to make your bed or to dust your room, 
both operations being performed by men, that 
which nothing can ke more odious in my sight.’ 
















To the truth of the latter observation and con- 
clusion, I can bear witness. It is the general 
Fpractice, and therefore useless to complain; but 
Wduring the time of my remaining at St. Peters- 
burgh, I never once cast my eye on that useful 
servant mentioned last by my Russian acquaint- 
ie nce. sec Se SS 
‘© T am assured, by persons anon whose judg- 
ment I can rely, that the splendour ofthe impe- 
ial court of St. Petersburgh, on gala days and 
etes, is superior to any thing displayed. The 
‘Byreat fetes and ceremonies which took place 
Bhortly before our arrival at St. Petersburgh, on 
he occasion of the christening of the Grand 
Duchess Catherine, daughter of the Grand Duke 
ichael, and of the Grand Duke Constantine, the 
second son of the Emperor, are said to have been 
of this description. We dined generally, and so 
lid every body else, I believe, at five o’clock.— 
n one of the principal drawing-rooms, there isa 
“mall table set out with a number of small 
Fishes, containing carved cold tongue, dried 
Therrings, caviar, preserves, anchovies, thin 
Yelices of bread and cheese, with small bottles 
“pf liqueurs or brandy. Most of the guests par- 
Bake of some of these before dinner. 
On entering the dining room, the table decked 
ut with a gilt or silver plateau of great value, 


























































































































~ the centre, surrounded by vases of flowers, 
* roups of fruit, and baskets of dry confitures, 
i) xcites the attention of the stranger. Around 


his the guests take their seats, with that in- 
uitive attention to distinction of rank, which 
rood breeding naturally imparts to people in 
"every country. It is not true, however, (at 
Pdeast not true in about twenty of the first 
Russian houses in St. Petersburgh, with which 
a was acquainted,) as both English and French 
riters have, even so late as last year, asserted, 
at the ladies sit all on one side, that the 
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ah “Buests of an inferior rank are all compelled to 
ans ake the bottom of the table; and that only the 
sly Porst fare, and a particular set of trash wines, 
si, Oe’ allowed to the latter. I never remarked 
aay ny thing of the kind; and indeed there is no 
the ottom of the table, since both the m&ster and 
ihe istress take their places in the centre, and are 
she onsequently equally distant from their guests at 
ad ach end of it, where I often remarked persons 
we f the first rank and character. 

ers, The Marchese Caraecioli, who was a great 
joor | eoUrmand, and spent several years in England, 
neso ees ambassador from Naples, used to observe, in 
but eference to English cookery, ‘Illy a en An- 
nee; tleterre soixante sectes religieuses differentes, 
bas t une seule sauce, le melted butter! quel pays?’ 
Phas ad the marquess been ambassador at St. Pe- 
suite |eectsburgh instead he would have been spared the 
pspi- rouble of such an antithesis. I doubt whether 
oT ny other national cookery can boast of a great- 
dred [eet Variety of dishes or sauces than the Russian, 
£ do- nd I feel convinced that Maitre Anonyme the 
rere, Meetitor of the Almanach des Gourmands, will 
oom, (gee considered as not having done one half of his 
than feevty if he expires before he has opened to the 
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presented to the guests by the Maitre d’hotel 
and his assistants, already carved at the side ta-~ 
bles, and one after the other, with the pleasing 
attention of whispering into your ears the no- 
menclature of each dish.—One comes and an- 
other goes, and a servant follows with a decanter 
in each hand. The first commends to your at- 
tention a little vareniky; the second, finding 
that you have already before you a dish of stchy, 
brings round the rastingay, or oblong pastry to 
eat withit. He of the bottles then thinks it 
high time to remind you of such cordial beve- 
rages as Champagne, Bergundy, Lafitte, Pacha- 
rete, Vin du Commandeur, du Johannisburg, de 
la Comete, and so on, until you know not what 
choice to make. Mine was the easiest task on 
such occasions, for I.took none, and I am the 
better for it: but the quantity of champagne that 
I saw drank in St. Petersburgh actually astound- 
ed me. I feel confident that there must be 
another champagne country somewhat nearer 
to Russia than the French Champagne, to sup- 
ply what is actually consumed of that wine. In 
general the Russians are excellent connoisseurs 
in wine. I have often been present at learned 
discussions among them on this subject, and 
particularly on the wines of the Crimea, which 
a chartered company, supported and encouraged 
by the emperor and several high characters, is 
endeavouring to multiply, improve, and intro- 
duce at the St. Petersburgh tables. They may 
succeed. But apropos of vareniky! It is a dish 
of which many are very fond, made of a thin 
paste of buck-wheat flour, not baked, having 
fresh cream-cheese inside, melted butter thrown 
‘over it, and eaten with sour cream. Yet this 
heterogeneous kind of fare is nothing compared 
to another called batvinia, which is, indeed, 
the king of the ollas, as may be judged from 
the enumeration of its ingredients, which are as 
follow: kvass, (the vehicle,) kislistchi, salt-fish, 
craw-fish, spinage, salt-cucumbers, and onions. 
These form a mixture (a mixture with a ven- 
geance!) which is used and served up with a 
piece of ice in the middle. When the late Em- 
peror Alexander, who is said to have been very 
fond of this national dish, was at the congress 
of Vienna, he ordered it to be presented at a 
dinner at which the corps diplomatique had 
been invited; and turning to a noble and milita~ 
ry lord, more remarkable for blunt straight for- 
wardness than Machiavelian diplomacy, asked 
him how he found the batvinia. ‘Je le trouve 
detestable! Sire,? was the answer.—But the 
fish! Oh, the fish is delectable at St. Petersburgh! 
They have no cod and no turbot, but commend 
me to the sterlet, the sovereign of the fish for 
the table, and to the soudak, and to the sieg, 
and to the yersche, and the kilky, and so on to 
the end of a long list; but of these more anon, 
when I shall introduce to the notice of my 
readers the fish-markets of St. Petersburgh. 


Count Pouschkine, the grand echanson to the 


emperor, who, to many other excellent qualities, 
unites that of being a member on the Amphitry- 





ght.’ bubli¢ the budget of Russian dishes. These are 
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dinner, and actually took the trouble of ordering 
one on purpose at his house, to which a great 
namber of persons of distinction were invited.— 
This proved a complete lesson to me on Rus- 
sian cookery. By way of gaining personal expe- 
rience I tasted of every thing, and took down the 
name of all that I tasted; the result of which 
was, that I got alist of dishes, and an indigestion 
from eating them. Figure to yourself, gentle 
reader, the state in which Dr. Paris’s cauldron 
must have been with stchy and borsch soups, the 
one with cabbage, the other with fermented beet 
root; rastingai and crouglo pirrog (a patty 
with fowl, and eggs;) stewed sterlet; quails 
slowly roasted in a stew-pan, and covered with 
thick sour cream, stewed pork with mushrooms 
and truffles; jelinottes and white asparagus; kas- 
cha and kascha pudding; fromage, caviar, com- 
potes, Astracan grapes, and Crimea apples; con- 
fitures, sweet wines, and draughts of kwass, or 
kislistchi, the former being a species of brewed 
fermented liquor, prepared from rye-flour and 
barley malt, of which the latter isa strong effer- 
vescent variety: fancy, I say, all this safely lodged 
within the parites of a single stomach, and think, 
oh think, of the night that must have followed! 
However, the Russian noblemen do not all dine 
in this way, and some are trying to introduce the 
fashionable English manner of decking the table 
and dining,—uniting with it excellent French 
cookery, which, after all, is the best, and is that 
which is more commonly to be found at the ta- 
bles of the grand seigneurs, in Russia. The no- 
bleman who is taking the lead in introducing 
the English style of dining with the richly chased 
corner dishes, and the top and bottom dishes 
concealed by splendid covers of silver, is Count 
Stanislaus Potochi, the grand master of the 
ceremonies, brother-in-law to Countess Woron- 
zow, well known in this, as well as in his native 
country, for his bon-ton and great wealth. I 
once had the honour of dining at his table, when 
Count Nesselrode, Prince Volkonsky, Counts 
Woronzow, Strogonoff, Orloff, Matussevitch, Ba- 
ron Nacolai, Mons. Poletica, and some of their 
ladies, with others, were of the party. I shall 
not attempt to describe the splendour of the en- 
tertainment which was given in his library, form- 
ing a gallery neatly fitted up, one hundred feet in 
length, and forty feet wide. After dinner Count 
Potochi showed us the extensive and costly im- 
provements, then in progress in his mansion, 
which, when furnished, will, for richness of deco- 
ration, size, and number of the apartments, and 
taste displayed throughout its internal arrange- 
ment, eclipse many of the palaces of the great, 
that now bear away the palm of superiority in St. 
Petersburgh. We were particularly struck with a 
grand Gothic ball-room of unusually large propor- 
tions, whose vaulted ceilings springs aloft about 
60 feet, and rests on pillared walls, pierced with 
a double range of lofty Gothic windows, bearing 
emblazoned upon their stained glass the arms of 
the noble host, and throwing a softened light on 
a tessellated pavement of black ebony and white 
Carelia poplar. The English in St. Petersburgh 








preserve at their dinners their national manne, 
In every respect in tact, excepting that they hays 
adopted, and seem pleased with some of the Ry. 
sian dishes and beverages, particularly the beer 
made there. In the centre of their table also jg 
introduced, from the first, the dessert, as a per- 
manent decoration; and with one or two exce 
tions, the custom of the ladies withdrawing befor 
the gentlemen is abolished. In both the Russia, 
and English houses, the greater part of the con. 
pany retire after dinner, disposing of themselve 
in a variety of ways to spend the evening.” 
—— ee 
From the Token for 1829. 


COLUMBUS BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 0? 
SALAMANCA. 


By Mrs. SicouRNEy. 


Columbus found that, in advocating the spheriad 
figure of the earth he wasin danger of being convisiel, 
not only of error, but of heterodoxy.—Jrving. 


St. Stephen’s cloistered hall was proud 
In learning pomp that day— 

For there a robed and stately crowd 
Pressed on in long array ; 

Some, from stern vigil’s measured hours, 
Where trembling Penance knelt, 

Some, from arched domes or hermit bowers, 
Where cowled Science dwelt. 


Why doth that simple mariner, 
Approach that conclave high ? 

What mighty thoughts his bosom stir, 
And fire his sparkling eye ? 

His toil-stained hands the pictured chart 
With dauntless zeal display, 

While words of wonder from his heart 
Win forth their rushing way. 


What hath he said! These frowns are dark 
In muttered tones they speak, 
And lines upon their tablets mark 
Which flush the ashen cheek. 
The Inqusition’s vengeful doom 
Seems traced on brows severe, 
And heresy from burning tomb 
Groans on the startled ear. 


Courage, bold Genoese ! for Time 
Thy splendid wreath shail crown ; 
That vast and undiscovered clime 
Where pathless forests frown, 
The heaven-wrapt mountain’s haughty brow, 
The Indian with his bow, 
The gold-sown rocks and rivers thou 
To thankless Spain shall show. 


Courage, world-finder!—thou bast need! 
In fate’s unfolding scroll, 

Dark wrongs and nameless woes I read, 
That rack the noble soul ; 

Pale Envy’s shaft in secret hurled, 
Ingratitude’s dire pain— 

The bitter payment of the world 
To those who wear her chain. 


On! on! creation’s secret probe, 
Its curtain rend in twain, 

And give the old and erime-sick globe 
Her sisters’ broad domain ; 

Then with torn heart and smothered frowa 
Exhaust the cup of scorn, 

And in thy lowly grave lie down, 
The glorious, yet forlorn. 
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GRAY’S FERRY, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 














ARCH STREET THEATRE. 
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GRAY’S FERRY, INN, AND GARDEN. 
The rapid progress of improvement in our me- 
tropolis, and on the banks of the fine rivers 
which bound it on the east and west, has left us 
but few vestiges of by-gene days. The re- 
mains ef antiquity existing, are not only of rich 
interest to youth, but excite pleasant emotions 
® in the minds of those of ripened age at the close 
of the past century. They recall the past to 
the present, and in imagination re-assemble the 
companions, re-act the sports and pastimes, and 
reproduce in retrospection, the pleasures of 
juvenile days—days and seasons, the joyous 
| reality of which have forever fled, and given 
place to the cares, vexations and vicissitudes of 
a business life. 

Of all the localities of fashionable and plea- 
surable resort, we have no place near Phila- 
delphia, of more imposing, natural, picturesque 
grandeur, than the subject of the present remi- 
niscence. The accompanying engraving by 
George Gilbert, from an original drawing by 
Mr. Breton, (a landscape painter of promise, 
who deserves to be better known and encou- 
raged, for his zeal, skill, and indefatigable in- 
dustry,) is a good view, taken from the eastern 
side of the bridge, and differs only in the herein- 
after noted improvements of the Ferry, from an 
old painting now in possession of the widow of 
the iate Thomas Leiper, Esq. a grand-daughier 
of George Gray, an early proprietor of the 
property. Her grand-father George Gray, wasa 
member of the Society of Friends, and one of the 
first proprietors of a large tract of land, of 199 
acres, comprising the present ferry house and ad- 
jacent grounds. He was the only son of George 
Gray, an Englishman, and a public speaker in the 
Society, who emigrated to this province from Bar- 
badoes, soon after its settlement by its founder, 
© Penn. He inherited a considerable patrimonial 
estate, purchased a three storied brick dwelling, 
in South Front street, between Norris’ alley 
and Walnut street, on the west side, with a lot 
extending to Second street. For its price, (it 
was said, in those days,) he could have pur- 
chased several whole squares on Market street, 
west of Centre woods. He intermarried with a 
widow lady of the name of Foster, and located 
his family in Germantown. They had issue, a 
son, named George, and a daughter, who lived 
until she married and became a mother. Ina 
few years the family removed to the western 
bank of, the Schuylkill, the present site of the 
ferry house, and garden, ‘There was an old 
shingled house on the hill, and a path leading 
down to the river, over which passengers were 
ferried in a scow, by a rope extended across, 
similar to that existing at this time, at what is 
called Penrose’s Ferry, near the mouth of the 
Schuylkill. 

Mr. Gray enlarged the accommodations for his 
family, by erecting a convenient frame building, 
adjoining the old tenement on the river side. He 
increased the accommodations of the ferry esta- 
blishment, opened an dan, and:expended mueh 
money in improving the rural site as a flower 
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garden, on the commanding eminenee to the 
north of his mansion, and’ overlooking ‘the 
serpentine river which washes its borders.— 
Multitudes flocked from the city to this now 
celebrated place of public entertainment, distant 
from the old Court House, Market street, 
four (old) miles, as the mile-stone near the inn 
now bears record. 

About the year 1740, George, the proprietor, 
and grandfather to the principal part of the 
present heirs and proprietors, died. By his will, 
he devised this property and other real estate 
to his wife for life, remainder at her decease to 
his only son, George Gray, subject to the pay- 
ment of certain legacies. George was then a 
youth, and his devoted surviving parent was 
concerned about his education. But two gram- 
mar schools of any note existed in Philadelphia, 
and their remoteness from her dwelling, present- 
ed an obstacle to the accomplishment of her 
wishes. Itinerant teachers, seconded by his in- 
telligent mother, gave him the requisite instruc- 
tion for the ordinary business of life. He had 
scarcely arrived at manhood, when his mother 
died, and he became possessed in fee of this 
valuable estate. His attention was drawn to its 
immediate improvement: he levelled and widen- 
ed the present road, through the rock, to the 
river, and had those solid steps, by which visiters 
ascend to the garden, and to Say’s place on the 
south, hewn out of the same primitive and _per- 
manent formation, George, at an early age, 
married Martha Ibetson, an English lady, by 
whom he had ten children, The family eon- 
tinued to live in rural felicity and contentment, 
until that period of our revolutionary history, 
when the invading army of Britain, approaching 
the city, obliged them to abandon their much 
loved home, and seek elsewhere, a more secure 
asylum. 

By order of the republican Committee of Safety, 
(of which he was an active and efficient one,) the 
rope ferry was destroyed, and the scows sunk in 
the deep channel of the Delaware river. The 
British soon afterwards took possession of the 
premises, where they established an outpost. 
The rabble soldiery destroyed the elegant and 
spacious garden, consumed the cedar fencing, 
cut down a part of the woods, and burnt the re- 
mainder. Mr. Gray’s estate extended over the 
river on the eastern side, and amongst other 
improvements, he had erected a good ‘substan- 
tial brick dwelling, on the north side of the 
main road, about fifty yards from the river.— 
This house the British also occupied; and when 
they evacuated the city, to consummate’ tle 
work of devastation, gave it to the flaies..— 
The site is known by the partially filled’ up’ cel- 
lar, which remains to this day. The ferry house 
was almost ruined, having been riddled by the 
cannon of the British, who formed a battery of 
18 pounders, which they amused themselves in 
firing occasionally at the rebels, (so called,) 
whenever a party presumed ‘to make their ap- 
pearance on the western heights, near the Darby 
road. eo OS MME WAI oo 








t the first session of the 8th General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth in 1783, the year of 
pacification, Mr. George Gray was elected their 
Speaker—some evidence of the estimation in 
which he was held by his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Gray never returned to live at the ferry. 
He however repaired and improved the premises 
at great expense; purchased, repaired, and 
moored the present floating bridge, said to be the 
identical one, (flooring excepted,) which. the 
British built over the Schuylkill, at Market 
street, where the elegant permanent bridge 
now stands. A new floating bridge was, 
however built there after the war, 
existed until, the present one was erected.— 
Within a few years, Gray’s bridge has been 
greatly altered and improved, with a. central 
sliding draw, of a‘novel construction, to admit 
of the free passage of the numerous square rigged 
vessels, schooners and sloops, which now cover 
the bosom of this deep, rapid and sinuous river, 
transporting to our shores chiefly the produce: of 
our northern and eastern markets, and receiving 
in exchange, the abundant mineral and metal 
treasures of our mountains, and the staple pro- 
duce of our western farms. 

Mr. Gray’s sons, George and Robert, succeed- 
ed their father as tenants of the repaired pre-| 
mises, at the close of the war of independence 
They laid out a beautiful garden, and built the 
spacious green-house, above the ferry house, 
where, since their tenant days, many a time 
and oft, hundreds now living, and some thou- 
sands dead, have ‘tripped the light fantastic 
toe, to merry music, the usual accompaniment 
of sleighing parties, and to the rapid enrich- 
ment of the succeeding host of the inn. Those 
joyous and prosperous days are past: the times 
have sadly changed, we with them, and the sea- 
sons too have followed the example. The con- 
_4inuance of severe cold, and the deep snows of 
the 18th century no longer visit us. 

‘About the year 1794, the late George Weed 
smeceeded the-Grays, as the tenant, under their 
father, George. Possessing amiable and affable 
manners, he was eminently successful in esta- 
blishing a name and fame for this place of 
entertainment, equailing, if not surpassing, any 
of -its. competitors, at least in constant, abun- 
dant, and profitable custom. The garden and 
promenades which had been laid out by the 
Grays, at great eXpense and with exquisite taste, 
were preserved. .Embowered summer-houses, 
temples, groves, alcoves, and all the convenient 
embellishments.and appurtenances of a pleasant 
summer retreat, arose, as if by magic. Here 
the senses.were regaled, in the verdant sea- 
sons, with the perfumes of indigenous exotic 
shrubbery, plants, and flowers. At night there 
were occasional illuminations, concerts, fire- 
works, &c.*“&c. Engraved brass plates, here 
and there affixed to the stately trees in the gar- 
den, notified the wisiters against certain tres- 
passes. It was briefly.a gentle warning for all, 
noli me tangere—these are forbidden fruits. 

Mr. Weed continued to casiduct this establish- 


which | 
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ment, in a highly creditable manner many years, 
and retired from this busy and arduous scene 
to the city, with a moderate fortune, to enter 
upon the more precarious business of a merchant. 
A Mr. George Ogden and his sister became ocen. 
pants, and lived there several years, to what ad. 
vantage isnot known. At this period the vicis. 
situdes of business had swallowed up the fruits of 
Mr. Weed’s industry, and he once more resumed 
his old vocation at the ferry. Fortune and friends 
again smiled on his exertions, and in a few 
he retired, with a tolerable competency, to his 
farm on Province Island. 

When Mr. Weed left the ferry the second time, 
Curtis Grubb became the tenant, and afte 
some years of occupancy, the premises came into 
the possession .of Mr. Kockersperger, the pre 
sent obliging landlord, whose lady is noted fo 
furnishing good suppers of tea and coffee, ac- 
companied with a variety of exquisite relishes, 
particularly fresh fish from the river in season, 

In January 1800, Mr. G. Gray died, at the 
venerable age of 74, leaving eight children, and 
the issue of some deceased children, to whom 
the estate still belongs. It is held by them w 
tenants in common, and is the only part of Mr. 
Gray’s estate which has never been divided.— 
With remarkable forecast, they wisely reserved 
and now own a large portion of the elevated 
rock to the south of the road, as the future 
abutment of an arched bridge, which will pro- 
bably be soon erected. 

It would be a needless reminiscence to de- 
scribe the cultivated grounds, as they were laid 
out under the superintendence of the brothen 
Gray, and preserved by Mr. Weed and the Og. 
dens. It would indeed be a painful task, to 
contrast them with their present dilapidated 
and wasteful condition. Memory will supply 
the place of minute description to the old and 
middle aged, who know what Gray’s garden 
once were; and all of the present generation, 
younger in years, who would probably be inte- 
rested in the description, can readily imagine, 
from a present view, and this sketch, assisted 
by a little imagination, what a beautiful ané 
picturesque place of public entertainment and 
agreeable promenade the lads and lasses 4 
Philadelphia, and the neighbouring country, 
enjoyed in days of yore. It is a lamentable 
fact, that no such place exists at this time 
in the environs of Philadelphia, notwithstanding 
her unbounded wealth and trebled population: 
Even the far-famed, splendid gardens, fountains, 
baths and fish-ponds of Harrowgate, near Frani- 
ford, have been suffered to go to decay, unde 
the mouldering and unsparing hand of time, be- 
cause the renovating hand of art has been w- 
nerved, by the want of adequate public favow 
and generous support to the enterprising proprie- 
tors, AM. 

pe 
ARCH STREET THEATRE. 

This elegant structure was erected during 
last year, and thrown opea¢o the public, for the 
first time, on the first of October. _Althovg?, 
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: yet it is a prominent object among the architectu- 


) projects nearly to the line of the street, sup- 


|) by marble wings, in which dre the staircases to 


>a vestibule, much resembling that of the Ches- 


offices of the treasurer and box-keeper; and from 


and comfort of the audience. 


sto increase greatly the dimensions of the pit, by 
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perhaps, an unnecessary addition to this class of 
places of public amusement for our good citizens, 


ral beauties of our city, which renders it worthy 
of a place among the views we are inethe habit 
of laying before our readers. 


The front is of marble. A screen of columns 


porting a frieze of Doric character, and flanked 


the pit. The pediment of the main building, or 
cell, as we believe it is termed by architects, 
will contain an alto-relief of the young Apollo, 
resting on his lyre. 


The entrance to the boxes is by three ample 
doors, beneath thescreen. These admit us into 


nut street house; terminated at the ends by the 


the vestibule we pass into the lobby, under an 
arcade corresponding with the doors orentrances. 
The lobby is not as wide as that in Chesnut 
street, but it is sufficiently so to ensure the safety 


The first observation which every one will 
make, on entering the boxes, is the facility with 
which the stage is seen from every part of them. 

he boxes, apparently, are of the same size 
throughout the house, and are disposed some- 
what in the form of an antique lyre, so that all 
of them, the stage boxes included, present a 
front to some part of the stage. The lower tier 
s more elevated than we have seen it in other 
theatres, and rises as it recedes from the stage, 
he front boxes being, of course, the highest.— 

‘his gives an uninterrupted view of the prosce- 
mium and scenery, and has enabled the architect 


extending it with an alcove ceiling under the 
boxes. 


The columns supporting the boxes are of iron, 
formed like the festive Thyrsis with its riband 
and bullets. They are not placed, as in the 

hesnut street house, on the front line of the 
Doxes, but are thrown back, perhaps four or five 
feet; thus giving the idea of hanging galleries. 

he effect of this arrangement, which is render- 
d perfectly secure by the massy walls, which 
form the back of the boxes, is exceedingly happy. 
It gives expanse to the area of the house, and, 
combined with the unusual height of the box 
iy gives the whole a peculiar air of light- 
ess, 
The ventilation of the theatre is effected by a 


large radiating circle in the dome, sixty feet 
above the floor of the pit. 


The entrance to the pit is convenient, by two’ 
doors, under the third box from the stage on 
each side; thus presenting two openings near the 
middle of the pit. The stage is more depressed 
than in other theatres, and the consequence is, 
that every part of it is seen perfectly well from 
tach bench of the pit. There are no parquet 


exalted theme. 





“ats; but the benches immediately behind the 


orchestra have backs, and are’ certainlyst) 
most desirable situations in the house. 


THE RUINS OF TIME. 


The car of victory, the plume, the wreath, 

Defend not from the bolt of fute the brave; 

Ne note the clarion of renown can breathe, 

T’ alarm the long night of the lonely grave, 

Or check the headlong haste of time’s o’erwhelming 
wave. Dr. BEATTIE. 


Once more hath the earth completed her circuit 
round the burning and brilliant luminary of 
Heaven. The wheels of time still roll on, and 
bury every moment in the dust, the wrecks of 
former revolutions. ‘The monuments of art and 
genius, the temples of ambition, pride and va- 
nity, every moment spring up and are hurled to 
the earth in the path of man, and serve to re- 
mind him of the mutability of all human great- 
ness and all human grandeur. To him how 
pregnant with instruction are the wrecks, and. 
ruins, and revolutions of time. They are the 
oracles of ages—they speak like a trumpet from 
the tomb. ‘They speak with a voice of thunder 
to the heart—a voice more impressive than the 
tongue of Tully, more symphonious than the harp 
of Homer, more picturesque than the pencil of 
Appelles. I feel in my soul the grandeur of my 
I see the venerable shade of 
time as he stands for a moment on the pedestal 
of years; his white locks streaming in the winds 
of winter; his aged hand pointing to the rumsof 
empires, and his trembling form bending over 
the tombs of oriental genius where the lamp of 
glory still burns, and the light of immortality 
Streams, 


Roll back the billowy tide of time +—unrol the 
mouldering record of ages! What scenes are 
presented to the startled imagination of man.-- 
He beholds his own destiny, and the doom of his 
noblest achievments. He builds the colossal tem- 
ple of his renown—he dedicates it to other ages 
—it stands ona rock, and bathes its high battle- 
ments in the blue clouds of Heaven: but, behald, 
triumphant time hurls it with all its grandeur to 
the dust. So it is with man himself, whose hot and 
hurried existence precipitates the hour of his own 
dissolution. And so it is with the empires of the 
earth—they rise, flourish, and pass away, as if 
they had never been. Where now is ancient 
Egypt, the land of science and sacred recolee- 
lections? Where are her thousands of cities, 
her Thebes, her Memphis, her oracle of Am- 
mon? The red arm of the Goth and the Vandal. 
hath levelled them with the dust: the serpent 
now inhabits the temple where the worshipper 
once knelt the knee of adoration—the oracle 
hath been silent for ages, and the priestess long 
since fled from her falling shrine. And where 
are the cloud-capt pyramids of Egypt, the won- 
der of the world? Alas, they still stand as 
mournful monuments of human ambition. But 
where are the kings who planned, and the mil- 
lions of miserable slaves who. erected them?— 
Gone down to the grave; the rank weed waves 
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ne sepulchre of their mouldering bones. 

ch shall be the fate of those pyramids 
which have stood for ages as the beacons of mis- 
guided ambition; the wave of time shall roll over 
them and bury them forever in the general mau- 
soleum of ages. 

And hath all the glory and grandeur of the 
world thus yielded to the victorious tooth of time? 
Go seek an answer amid the wrecks of Pal- 
myra, Balbee and Jerusalem. Behold the city 
of God hath fallen—through her tottering tem- 
ples and ruined battlements the shade-born bee- 
tle wheels his dreary flight, and the roaring lion 
of the desert hath made his lair in the sepulchre 
of the Saviour. The musing traveller in vain 
searches for the splendid temple of Solomon; its 
crumbling columns are beneath his feet; its su- 
blime imagery is pictured in the landscape of 
iMagination, but the glory of the world hath de- 
O, where are the millions of 
once active beings who inhabited the sacred 
city, and whose voices once made the temple 
vocal with the songs of praise? Alas, they are 
lost amid the undistinguishable wrecks of time. 
Their bones are bleaching on their native hills, 
even more desolate than their once celebrated 
city. 

Time, like death, is an impartial conqueror. 
‘The monuments of genius and the arts fall alike 
before him in the path of his irresistible might. 
He hath uprooted the firm foundations of great- 
ness and grandeur, nor less hath he desolated 
the gardens of oriental genius. Methinks I see 
him pointing with triumph to the tottering tem- 
ples of Greece, and smiling at the ruins of Athens 
and Sparta, the homes of that iNustrious philo- 
sopher who gave learning to the imperial son of 
Philip, and where Solon and Lycurgus gave laws 
to the world. But these cities are in ruins;— 
their philosophers are dumb in death: the Aca- 
demy, the Porch, and the Lyceum no longer re- 
sound with the doctrines of Plato, Zeno, and 
their illustrious competitors. Their fame alone 
has survived the general wreck. What a lesson 
is this for the growing empires of the earth.— 
Greece, the glory of the world, the bright lumi- 
nary of learning, liberty and laws, prostrate 
im the dust; her light of genius and the arts 
quenched in the long night of time; her philoso- 
phers, heroes, statesmen, and poets, mingling 
with the fragments of her fallen grandeur. Go 
to the temple of Diana,at Ephesus, and the ora- 
cle of Delphos, and ask the story of her renown, 
the story of her dissolution. Alas, that temple 
hath long since dissolved ina flood of flame, and 
the last. echo of that oracle hath died on the lips 
of Aolus.. But she fell not before the flaming 
sword of Mahomet without a struggle. It was 
the last expiring struggle of a brave and illus- 
trious race, and her fall was like that af the Co- 
lossus at Rhodes—she was recognized alone by 
the fragments of her renown. When the con- 
quering arm of Rome spread the imperial banner 
above her walls, her literature and learning sur 
vived the fall; but when the second time she fell 
beneath the Tartar horde, the last gleam ot 
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Grecian glory was extinguished in Byzantium’s 
tomb. 

Mournful to the mind of man are the records 
of departed greatness. Where is the imperial 
city of the Casars, the once proud mistress of 


La subjugated world. She lies low but still mighty 


in the dust. Methinks I am seated amid the 
melancholy ruins of Rome. Around me are 
strewed the crumbling fragments of other ages, 
and before me are the tumbling temples once 
Hallowed by the footsteps of the Cwsars.—But 
where is the cottage of Romulus, the golden pa- 
lace of Nero, and the shrine of Apollo and the 
Muses? They are mingling with the wrecks of 
other times. And where is the great Roman Fo- 
rum, im which the thunders of Cicero’s elo- 
quence once struck terror totyrants? ‘There the 
shepherd boy roams, and the fleecy flocks now 
feed. There, where the Tribunal and the Ros- 
trum, the Comitium and the Curia once stood, 
the lean lizard now crawls, and the rank grass 
waves in the night breeze. Those walls are 
now silent, where the tongue of Tully once thun- 
dered and the applause of listening senates re- 
verberated. And where is that stupendous pile 
the Colisium, which stood in ancient days like a 


| mountain of marble, and where the strong-arm- 


ed gladiator bled, and the untamed tigers of the 
forest died? Behold it still stands tottering in 
decay, but the thousands of spectators have 
departed, and the thunders of applause have 
died in echos along the ruinedarches. The red 
sun now goes down, and sheds his last ray upon 
its grey battlements, and the mellow moon- 
beam glimmers through the ivy crowned walls 
and gloomy galleries. The footsteps of the 
solitary traveller now echoes alone where the 
mighty Cesars once applauded, and the clash of 
the combat sounded. But is this all? Alas Rome's 
eloquent in ruins—the city of the seven hills is 
strewed with the fragments of other ages. Go 
muse over the fallen forums of Trajan, Nerva, 
and Domitian—a few pillars of Parian marble 
alone remain to tell the world that they once 
have been. Goand gaze on the ruins of the pa- 
lace of the Cesars—descend into the catacombs 
and ruminate amid the bleaching bones of the 
early christians, persecuted by the demon of su- 
perstition even to death, Go climb the lofty tow- 
ers of Rome and survey the melancholy memer- 
tos of other times andother men. And was this 
the mighty Rome that once stood against the 
legions of Carthage, led on by the victorious 
Hannibal? It is the same, though fallen, And 
where is Carthage? Buried in the vortex of ob 
livion. Could the shades of the immortal Cice 
ro, Herace and Virgil revisit the earth and 
stray through those scenes which they have m- 
mortalized in song and eloquence, how woul 
they be struck with the mutability of all human 
grandeur 

O Time, mighty is the strength of thy arm: 
The wonders of the world have fallen before 
thee. Witness, ye walls of Babylon, covere 


with wrial gardens, and thou great statue of 
Olympian Jove. The most celebrated cities 9 
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antiquity have been buried beneath the irresis- 
tible waves of time. Go read an example in the 
fate of Syracuse, the city of Archimedes, whose 
single arm repelled the hdsts*of Rome, and da- 
red to move the world if*he inight have founda- 
tions for his feet.’ That splendid city is in ruins 
|—-her philosopher slééps in ‘tlie dust; and where 
are his mighty engines Of war? ‘They are swept 


# fromthe recollection of man. Go and read ano- 


) ther example in the fate of fat-famed Troy. Seek 


there for the palaces of Priam, once illumined 
with the smiles of the fickle though beautiful 
Helen, for whom Sparta fought and Troy fell. 
|Alas, those palace halls are silent, and the 
towers of Ilion lie level with the dust. Old 
Priam hath long since departed from the earth, 
and the graves of Paris and his paramour are 
unknown. The mighty Hector, too, the brave 
antagonist of Achilles, is no more. The glory of 
ithe house of Priam hath departed forever. The 
sinvaders and the invaded sleep together in the 
common mausoleum of time, and their deeds 
ive only in the tide of Homer’s song. 
| Such are a few instances of the ravages of 
“time. Nor less hath our own loved land been 
"the scene of desolation. Here may be seen the 
uins of an Indian empire, more extended than 
he empires of the east; and though they were 
he children of the forest, and though they left 
| no monuments of sculpture, painting and poesy, 
‘et great were they in their fall, and sorrowful 
™s the story of their wrongs. They once had ci- 
“ties, but where are they? They are swept from 
Mthe face of the earth. They had their temple 
“of the sun, but the sanctuary is broken down, 
“ond the beams of the deified luminary extin- 
‘pushed. It is true they worshipped the Great 
Spirit and the Genius of storms and darkness— 
‘the sacred pages of revelation had never been 
“unrolled to them—the gospel of the Saviour had 
never sounded in the ears of the poor children of 
Mhe forest. They heard the voice of their God 
an the morning breeze; they saw him in the dark 
tloud that rose in wrath from the west; they ac- 
nowledged his universal beneficence in the set- 
ing sun as he stnk to his burning bed. Here 
Mother race once lived and loved—here, along 
hese shores, the councii-fire blazed, and the 
jar-whoop echoed among their native hills.— 
Here the dark-browed Indian once bathed his 
ianly limbs in the river, and his light canoe was 
teen to glide over his own loved lakes. Centu- 
ies passed away, and they still roved the undis- 
uted masters of the western world. But at 
ength a pilgrim bark, deep freighted from the 
ast, came darkening on their shores. They 
ielded not their empire tamely, but they could 
hot stand against the sons of light,—they fled. 
Vith slow and solitary steps they took up their 
nournful march to the west, and yielded with a 
token heart their native hills to another race. 
They left their homes and the graves of their 
athers to explore western woods, where no, hu- 
an foot had ever trod, and no human eye ever 
penetrated. From time to time they have been 
viven back, and the next remove will be to the 
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bosom of the stormy Pacific. Unhappy children! 
the tear of pity has been shed over your wrongs 
and your sufferings. What bosom but beats 
with sympathy over the mournful story of their 
woes. As arace of men they are fast fading 
from the face of the earth, and ere many cen- 
turies shall have passed they will have been 
swept from the annals of ages. Ere long the 
last wave of the west will roll over them, and 
their deeds only live in the traditions they shall 
have left behind them, The march of mind hath 
been to them the march to the grave. Every 
age they have rapidly declined, and a lingering 
remnant is now left to sigh over the rus of 
their empire and the memory of their brave pro- 
genitors. ‘he golden harvest now waves over 
the tombs of their fallen fathers, and the forest 
that once echoed to the war-dance is now Co~ 
vered with the rising city. Where the wigwam 
once stood, the tall temple, dedicated to God, 
now glitters in the setting sun; and the river, 
unrippled but by the Indian canoe, is now white 
with the sails of commerce. And when they 
shall have passed away,—when the last Indian 
shall have stood upon his native hills in the west, 
and shall have worshipped the setting sun for 
the last time, perhaps some youth may rove to 
the green mound of Indian sepulture, and ask 
with wonder what manner of beings they were. 
How must the poor child of the forest weep, and 
how must his heart throb with anguish, when he 
muses on the ruins of his race, and the melan- 
choly’destiny of his children. ‘The ploughshare 
hath passed over the bones of his ancestors, and 
they sleep in the land of strangers and of the 
the conquerors of their dying race. Methinks I 
see the stately Indian, as he bends from the brow 
of the misty mountain, and surveys with a swel- 
ling heart the once extended limits of the Indian 
empire. The grief of years is in his soul, and 
he bends his knee in meek submission before 
the Great Spirit in the clouds. Unhappy child! 
—my soul mourns over the ruined hopes of your 
fading race. MILFORD BARD. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


‘He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

‘¢ Renown’d for conquest, and in council skill’d, 

His courage dwelt not in a troubled flood 

Of mountain spirits, and fermenting blood; 

Lode’d in the soul, with virtue overrul’d, 

Influm’d by reason, and by reason cool’d, 

In hours of peace content to be unknown, 

And only in the field of battle shown.”—ADDison. 

I have always thought this brave commander 

the best specimen of the naval character in its 
elevation that the history of his country pre- 
sented; and a better officer, and worthier man, 
never ‘‘moved the monarch of a peopled deck.”’ 
When a boy, I was familiar with his exploits.— 
His uncommon intrepidity of spirit and strength 
of principle; the union of high heroism with un- 
blemished virtue and religious feeling, strongly 
impressed my youthful fancy; the volume of Eng- 
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lish history which contained his glorious career 
was a particular favorite; and 1 recollect ex- 
pressing myself in terms of boyish admiration to 
my father, who, to encourage the incipient aspi- 
ration after excellence, and to stimulate me in 
the pursuit of historical information, presented 
me with a portrait of the great Admiral.— 
““J——,”’ said he, smiling, ‘‘ here is a portrait 
of your old friend Blake for you. Imitate his 
virtues, my boy.’’ [received it with rapture. 
I well recollect the pleasure with which I used 
to gaze upon his fine, bold, and manly visage.— 
It realized the beau ideal of my imagination; it 
was just such a face as I would have wished a 
naval commander to have—open, resolute, and 
determined; yet with something spirited and free 
hearted about it. These were among the hap- 
piest moments of my existence, and I love to 
recal them. The name of Blake is to me fraught 
with many delightful associations. It is connec- 
ted with days, when care had made no deep 
inroad on the mind, and sorrow was unknown— 
when the heart rejoiced in the enthusiasm of 
young hope, and glowed with all the fire of 
young ambition—-when the ear eagerly drank in 
the voice of praise, and the elastic spirit bounded 
at the prospect of success;—when the slightest 
circumstance was sufficient to light up the coun- 
tenance with the smile of heart-felt joy;—when 
all within is free, generous, and unsuspecting; 
and we feel as if we were sent into this beauti- 
ful world only to rejoice and to be happy. When 
we look back upon the days of our boyhood;— 
when we think over our school triumphs and va- 
cation sports, our playmates, and our friendships 
for them; the blooming little girls of our choice, 
and the boyish yet earnest manner in which we 
showed our attachment to them; are we not al- 
most tempted to exclaim,—O why cannot this 
purity and singleness of heart forever last? why 
must we be undeceived? why does cold distrust, 
and haughty pride, and narrow selfishness, come 
with the increase of years, and transform the 
gay, laughter-loving boy, into the severe, re- 
served, and gloomy man?—But to return. 

Dr. Bate, in delineating the character of 
Blake, makes the following remarks:—** He was 
a man deserving praise even from an enemy.— 
Being advanced to a command at sea, he sub- 
dued the Scilly Isles near home, and having at- 
tained the oflice and command of an admiral, 
performed things worthy of immortal memory 
abroad; for he humbled the pride of France, redu- 
ced Portugal to reason, broke the naval force of 
Holland, and drove them to the shelter of their 
ports; suppressed the rovers of Barbary, and 
twice triumphed over Spain.’’ The writer con- 
eludes with saying, “Alone blameable in this, 
that he coupled with the parricides.’? We, at 
this period, and in this country, may differ from 
the Doctor, and not think him so blameable in 
this respect. But that a man, decidedly hostile 
to the Admiral in political sentiment, should 
thus express himself, is certainly high praise.— 
Blake was a confirmed republican: he sat in the 
parliament of 1640, and took up arms against 



























Charles I. on the breaking out of the civil war BR A 
He rose to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and P¥ Cha 
distinguished himself against Prince Rupert at [P% witl 
the siege of Bristol: he defended Taunton with B% ted. 
so much firmness and skill, against ten thousand [B% and 
of the king’s troops, that five hundred pounds [R@ too 
were voted him by the parliament: his military IR Cre 
conduct on several other occasions was consp- [Re kno 
cuously able. the 
Few are unacquainted with the splendour of purt 
his march upon the ‘‘mighty deep.”’ Therefore, mak 
without entering into an unnecessary detail of hom 
his achievements, I will relate a couple of anec. Blal 
dotes which place, in a prominent point of sary 
view, his strength of principle and decision of be si 
character. gove 
During the engagement in which he made 4 amo 
daring but successful attempt to burn the Spa. prot 
nish flotilla, in the harbor of Santa Cruz, his bro. fron 
ther, Captain Benjamin Blake, was guilty of BI 
some misconduct. For this violation of duty, BR? then 
the Admiral sentenced him to a removal from hi foul, 
ship, and gave the command to another. Fo HR he 
this brother he had ever shown a very tenderr- I year 
gard; but a just sense of the necessity of press: I his 
ving impartial discipline triumphed. Be his s 
The other instance exhibits our hero in a stil HR? Aug 
brighter and more estimable light; the victor oi I He 
feelings far more powerfully excited; the dispet- built 
ser of equitable justice, when every affe ctionate Att 
emotion of the heart conspired to prevent it. was 
One of his brothers, also a Captain in the sea fy red 
service, had a difference with an officer of inf-#%¥ ougl 
rior rank. A duel was the consequence, ani f tlenc 





Captain Blake was killed upon the spot. The Si 
Admiral’s fleet then lay in the Downs, and the in th 
news was immediately sent to him. Blake wii liers 
on board of his ship when it arrived. He order IR@ of p 
ed the offender before him. He listened to the hue 
evidence, and investigated the case of the afitay HR and 
with the most perfect self possession. He hell MF penc 
the balance equably, and his hand did not trem- Hi) him 
ble. His religious principles led him to abhor maiz 
such a mode of determining a dispute, but heii nam 
knew and felt what was due to the frailty of hu-M cour 
man nature. Convinced from the proof presea!-H adm 
ed by the officer, that his brother was the ag- He upot 
gressor, he acquitted the prisoner; entreating a high 
him in the most tender and pathetic manner, (0M in te 
avoid such unhappy contentions in future men 
While the examination was going on, Blake was arm 
cool, collected, and considerate. There was 10MM ed t 





























agitation,—nothing in his conduct from which 4 li 
by-stander, ignorant of the fact, would havem for | 
drawn the conclusion, that he was trying thei it w 
man who had taken the life of so near and deat that 
a relative. He was sad and dignified; but b¥ old. 
lip did not quiver, nor did his eyes flash with i- ledg 
dignation upon the homicide. There. was 09% thar 
tear upon his cheek, and he was scarcely heard rule 
to sigh. But when the cause was over, and he ship 
was left alone, he gave way to the torrent of h® MM beer 
grief—his fortitude was no more—he walke¢@ skill 
rapidly up and down the cabin, beating his ina 
breast in agony, and repeatedly exclaming,—@@ com 
died my brother as a fool dieth! bron 
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: Although a republican, and in arms against 


d #% Charles J., yet he was averse to the severity 
t [Pe with which that unfortunate monarch was trea- 
h [Ee ted. He viewed him as the victim of education 
d [Be and evil counsellors, and thought the scaffold 
is [B® too terrible a retribution. He was an enemy to 


ty [Ee Cromwell’s usurpation, and the wary protector 
i+ [© knowing his value, and anxious to keep out of 
+ the way a man whom he could not bend to bis 
purposes, and whose energy and influence might 
make him a formidable enemy to his schemes at 
home, found employment enough for him abroad. 
C- Blake, a practical patriot, considered it neces- 
sary that the honor of his country’s flag should 
be supported, whatever might be the state of the 
government, and was in the habit of saying 
among his officers, ‘* State affairs are not our 
province, but we are bound to keep foreigners 
from fooling us.’’ 
ol Blake’s last cruise was before Cadiz; he was 
> then ill ofa scurvy and dropsy, his ships became 
foul, and he set sail for home. On his passage 
he became worse, and perceiving his end to be 
‘Te: HR near, he expressed an earnest wish to behold 
his native shores before he expired. He died as 
his ship entered Plymouth Sound, the 17th of 
August, 1757, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
He was buried with great pomp in a new vault 


pel- Hee built on purpose, in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 
nate #) At the restoration of Charles Second, his body 

was removed from Westminster Abbey and inter- 
»seafmee red in the church yard. National gratitude 
infe- fa ought to have prevented this display of royal lit- 
and fi. tleness, 


Such was the ascendency of unsullied worth 
in this great and virtuous character, that cava- 
liers and round heads unite in weaving his wreath 
of praise. In fact, partisans of every political 
hue and degree of violence, from the reckless 
and profligate loyalist, down to the stern inde- 
pendent, and the gloomy puritan, all regarded 
him as the man who had vindicated the honour, 
maintained the respectability, and identified his 
name with the naval renown of their common 
country. In their thankful and triumphant 
admiration of the glory which he had conferred 
upon her, they dropt their prejudices; and the 
high spirited cavalier, as he expressed himself 
in terms of boisterous applause, forgot for a mo- 
ment that the subject of his praise had raised the 
arm of rebellion against his sovereign, and obey- 
ed the mandates of the regicide usurper. 

Lord Clarendon, the historian, not remarkable 
for his liberality to the anti-monarchists, (indeed 
itwas hardly possible that he should be,) says, 
that Blake was ‘‘ the first man who declined the 
old track, and made it manifest, that a know- 
ledge of sea affairs might be gained in less time 
than was imagined; and who despised those 
tules which had been long in practice to keep 
ships and their crews out of danger, which had 
been held in former times as a proof of great 
skill and ability; as if the principal art requisite 
ina captain of a ship had been, to take care of 
coming home safe. He was the first man who 
brought ships to contemn castles on shore, which 
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had ever been considered as very formidable; 
but he discovered that they made a noise only, 
and frightened those who could rarely be hurt 
by them. He was the first that infused that 
proportion of courage into seamen, by showing 
them experimentally what mighty things they 
could do, if they were resolved; and taught 
them to fight in fire as well as upon water; and 
though he hath been very well imitated and fol- 
lowed, he was the first that gave the example 
of that kind of nayal courage, and bold and re- 
solute achievements.”’ 

The only fault 1, find with Blake, is the fault 
of the times. I perceive in his letters and de- 
spatches, not alittle of that narrow spirit of de- 
votion which would make a partisan of the Deity, 
and discover a special providence in every fa- 
vourable incident of warfare. This, though to 
me peculiarly disgusting, is certainly less repre- 
hensible than the opposite extreme, into which 
seamen are apt to fall. And we have every 
reason to believe, that Blake’s professions of 
piety were sincere, and not the prevalent cant of 
the day. J. B. S. 





THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


Not far from the kingdom of Valencia, sur- 
rounded by the mountains which separate Vew 
from Old Castille, stands the monastery of Ci- 
enfuegos, The monks, driven away by the war 
of invasion, had abandoned their peaceful asy- 
lum, in which the enemy had left nothing re- 
maining but a large black marble crucifix. 

Eugene, a young officer of the corps of hus- 
sars, had prepared to pass the night, en bivouac, 
near the ruined porch of the chapel belonging to 
the monastery. After having given orders for 
the safety of the camp, he wrapped himself in 
his large white cloak, and stretched himself with 
his feet to the fire and his head resting on his 
saddle. The silence of the night was only inter- 
rupted by the trampling of the horses which 
were attached to the picquets surrounding the 
camp, and, at long intervals, the watch-eries of 
the videttes, Eugene, as he sat gazing upon the 
moon, which shed a mellow light over all the 
surrounding country, thought of his home and of 
his Genevieve—his betrothed—the expected re- 
ward of his love, when he should return from 
his military campaign; of his Genevieve, whose 
blue eyes and fair hair, not evea the splendid 
beauties of Grenada had power to make him for 
a moment forgetful. He thought of his mother 
—his good mother—who hoped sven to behold 
the happiness of her son. Absorbed in these 
thoughts, Eugene fell into a deep reverie. The 
heavy clouds, driven by the wind, presaged a 
dreadful storm. Already the rain was beginning 
to fall, when Eugene rose and went to seek 
shelter in the neighbouring convent. He sur- 
veyed this vast solitude, where the silence was 
only interrupted by the clanking of the spurs 
with which his boots were furnished. As soon 
as the clock of the monastery had ceased strik- 
ing midnight, suddenly the interior of the church 





appeared illuminated and brilliant, as in the days 
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of its former splendor. A priest;/holding’a cru- 
eifix, advanced slowly towards ‘the altar, and 
prepared to celebrate the mass for“the dead,— 
then, turning towards Eugene, he made signs 
for him to approach; whilst he, urged by a reli- 
gious feeling, and associating the scene*before 
him with'his earliest recollections, advanced, 
kneeled on the steps of the altar, and made the 
responses as well as his recollection served:him. 
As soon as this holy ceremony was concluded 
the priest turned’to Eugene and said—‘* Young 
stranger, whosoever thou art, the service which 
thou has just rendered me has helped my soul to 
escape from purgatory, where, during two ages, 
I have expiated a fault which I committed con- 
trary to the laws of this convent; during two 
ages I have come every night in hopes that some 
kind being would do me the service which thou 
hast now rendered me; that thy piety may be 
rewarded, I can answer any question thou 
mayest desire to have answered—ask, and thou 
shalt be satisfied.” By a singular perverseness 
man is always desirous to know that which it is 
best for him to be ignorant of. ‘* Father,’ said 
Eugene, “ inform me, then, of the moment that I 
am to die.’’ ‘*Alas, my son, what hast thouasked 
me?—but I have promised; listen:—On this day 
two years, hence, just as the sun illumes the 
earth with its first rays, thy soul shall burst its 
terrestrial, bands.’ After having said these 
words, the priest disappeared entirely from the 
sight of the young soldier.* * * * 
From this time forward Eugene was over- 
whelmed with the most profound melancholy ;— 
his companions, by whom he was greatly be- 
loved, tried in vain to discover the subject of his 
unhappiness; but he always maintained the most 
ebstinate silence, and he took no care of an ex- 
istence the termination of which appeared to him 
so near. This indifference of life produced acts 
of valor which elevated him to the highest mili- 
tary rank.* * * * * * Six months after Eugene 
returned to his natiye country; he had the hap- 
piness once more..ef beholding his excellent mo- 
ther, his,Genevieve, whom he had so loved in 
those days of happy: ignorance of his fate, be- 
fore the thought, of .the priest’s prediction had 
filled his breast, with misery, and whose presence 
now only.jserved.to increase his grief. For a 
long time his mother begged him to complete 
her happiness by uniting himself with Genevieve, 
who gave him-every day new proofs of her ten- 
derness, and,by her innocent caresses augmented 
the anguish..with which his bosom was torn.— 
Astonishediand: distressed by his grief, his mo- 
ther and’Geneyieye urged him to reveal the 
cause of it; the.melancholy which continually 
overpowered him could not escape the penetra- 
ting eye of,,a.mother, nor the soft and tender 
sympathy of love. But for a great length of time 
all their efforts were vain. Eugene, incapable 
longer of resisting the entreaties of his mother, 
whose happiness depended upon his marriage, 
and still adoring his Genevieve, and feeling that 
honor bound him to fulfil his engagement, con- 
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husband of his early and only love. The happy 
husband! did I say? Alas! no—Eugene was fay, 
very far from being happy—however, so was he 
esteemed by the numerous friends who came to 
congratulate him. In fact, he appeared to enjoy 
every desirable blessing. He had been elevated 
to the highest military rank, he possessed not 
only the wife of his affection, but the great for- 
tune with which his generous mother had pre- 
sented him. Yet, alas! peace was far from his 
breast; that which should have heightened his 
felicity only added to his distress.—Genevieve 
became the mother of a beautiful boy, who was 
the living image of his father, which rendered 
him doubly dear to his doating mother. It was, 
however, in vain that Genevieve, with her boy 
in her arms, begged to know the cause of her 
husband’s grief; it was in vain that she employed 
every art which her love and her anxiety could 
suggest,—Eugene continued deaf to her en- 


treaties. 


* * * + * * & 


Only three months now intervened when the 
fatal moment must arrive when, according to the 
prediction of the monk, the unfortunate Eugene 
was aware that he must leave the numerous 
blessings with which he was surrounded. He 
felt, with despair, the fatal moment day by day 
advancing, which would deprive a mother of 
her only son,a wife of a husband whom she 
adored, and his son (a twelvemonth old) of a 
protector so necessary to guide his footsteps to 
manhood. 

Continually harassed by the grief and prayers 
of his mother and Genevieve, he consented to re- 
veal the dreadful secret of his wretched fate. 
* * * * * * * 


In the course of time, which passed so rapidly 
to the unfortunate Eugene, the eve of the awful 
day arrived. Eugene arranged his worldly con- 
cerns and prepared for death, 

He directed a couch to be carried to a terrace 
whence could be seen the rising of the sun— 
the moment of his dissolution! There seated be- 
tween his aged mother and his Genevieve, he 
took his son on his knees, and embracing alter- 
nately beings so beloved, and soon to be seen no 
more, he prepared for his inevitable fate. The 
power of speech having abandoned them, Ev- 
gene’s wife and mother threw themselves into 
his arms and, overwhelmed with fears and hopes, 
they awaited in the most dreadful anxiety the 
issue of the long dreaded instant. 

The hour approached in silence and sadness. 
Eugene, with his eyes fixed upon the silver face 
of the moon, as it gradually was losing its bril- 
liancy in the dawning day, thought, with despair, 
that now but a few seconds remained ere the 
prediction would be accomplished! At length a 
brilliant light appeared in the east-—suddenly was 
heard the clamour of many voices—then the all- 
exciting sound of silver-toned trumpets broke 
upon his ear, and a loud and very distant voice 
cried, Eugene! Eugene! Eugene opened his 


eyes slowly—he beheld a country glowing with 





ducted her to the altar, and became the happy 


the first rays of the rising sun, and found himself 
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lying near the embers of the fire which had been 
kindled for him the night before—the trumpets 
of his regiment were performing the music of the 
eveilleé; when Albert, the favourite friend of 
Bugene, seized him by the hand, saying, ‘* Why, 

ugene, what, in the name of all the saints, has 
been the matter with you?—you have been sleep- 
ng in the most uneasy manner; you seemed so 
tormented by dreams that, after standing a little 

hile to look at you, I could no longer be pre- 
ented from rousing you.’? Eugene, still af- 


“Wected, and much overpowered by his dream of 


he preceding night, rose slowly, related the 


“heads of his miserable dream to Albert, and 


friend.’’ 


“said, ‘“‘ Thank God, ’tis but a dream!—let me 


‘embrace you and ascertain that, although I have 
ost an imaginary wife and child, I am yet blessed 
ith the possession of a real and affectionate 

| C. G. M. 
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Illustrations of Woman.--- The Dead. 
BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. 


“ Weep not for the dead, 
Who tranquilly repose ; 
Their spark of life is fled, 
But with it all their woes.” 


She lieth on her flower-strewn bed, 


AAs if aslumber deep 


ts balm upon her senses shed ; 


/ Sut, alas! it is not sleep. 


er heart knows now no feverish throbs, 
And she doth not hear the sound 

f the mournfal sighs and heavy sobs 
Jther weeping friends around. 


‘he gentle smile is resting still 
pon her features pale, 
he dark curls on the forehead chill 
art like a sable veil.— 
ler eyes are closed, and her cheeks the same, 
ave that it hath no tear; 
t this is death !—the thing we name 
Vith shuddering and with fear ! 


rue, there are some who view the grave 
As a resting-place from pain, 
“A spot where wearied hearts shall have 
+) cold and earthly chain ; 
\nd some there are who, dying, trust 
‘hat many an eye shall gaze 
|\pon the tombs that o’er their dust 
elhe living fondly raise : 


But she, who never struck the lyre, 
HUr won a heroes name, 
P\Vho knew her memory would expire, 
pNor leave one wreck to Fame,— 
She, who was happy on the earth 
Amidst her human joys, ‘ 
POh! what to her could Death give worth 
| The bliss that he destroys ? 


|%h ! well she knew that though her lot, 
pad been supremely blest, 
hough the world seemed a happy spot, 
» Yet this was “not her rest ;” 
And the best feelings of her heart 
l'o earth she had not given, 
For her choice had been “that better part,» 
‘Yo trustalone in Heaven ! 





From the Keepsake. 
THE DEATH OF THE LAIRD’S JOCK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 


To the Editor—You have asked me, sir, to 
point out a subject for the pencil, and I feel the 
difficulty of complying with your request; al- 
though I am not certainly unaccustomed to li-. 
terary composition, or a total stranger to the 
stores of history and tradition, which afford the 
best copies for the painter’s art. But although 
sicut pictura poesis is an ancient and undispu- 
ted axiom—although poetry and painting both 
address themselves to the same object of exciting 
the human imagination by presenting to it pleas- 
ing or sublime images of ideal scenes; yet the 
one conveying itself through the ears to the un- 
derstanding, and the other applying itself only 
to the eyes, the subjecis which are the best suit- 
ed to the bard or tale-teller are often totally 
unfit for painting, where the artist must present 
in a single glance all that his art has power to 
tellus. The artist can neither recapitulate the 
past nor intimate the future. The single now is 
ail which he can present; and hence unquestion- 
ably, many subjects which delight us in poetry 
or in narrative, whether real or fictitious, can- 
not with advantage be transferred to the can- 
vas. 

Being in some degree aware of these difficul- 
ties, though doubtless unacquainted both with 
their extent, and the means by which they may 
be modified or surmounted, I have nevertheless, 
ventured to draw up the following traditional 
narrative as a story in which, when the general 
details are known, the interest is much concen- 
trated in one strong moment of agonizing pas- 
sion, that it can be understood, and sympathized 
with, ina single glance.’ I therefore presume 
that it may be acceptable as a hint to some one 
among the numerous artists, who have of late 
years distinguished themselves as rearing up and 
supporting the British school. 

Enough has been said and sung about 

The well contested ground, 

The warlike border land— 
to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited 
them before the union of England and Scotland 
familiar to most of your readers. The rougher 
and sterner features of their character were sof- 
tened by their attachment to the fine arts, from 
which has arisen the saying that, on the fron- 
tiers, every dale had its battle, and every river 
itssong. A rude species of chivalry was in con- 
stant use, and single combats were practised as 
the amusement of the few intervals of truce 
which suspended the exercise of war. The in- 
veteracy of this custom may be inferred from the 
following incident. 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north, the 
first who undertook to preach the protestant 
doctrines to the Border dalesmen, was surprised, 
on entering one of the churches, to see a gaunt- 
let or mail-glove hanging above the altar. Upon 
inquiring the meaning of a symbol so indeco- 
rous being displayed in that sacred place, he 
was informed by the clerk that the glove was 
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that of a famed swordsman, who hung it there 
as an emblem of a general challenge and gage 
of battle to any who should dare to take the fa- 

ltoken down. ‘‘ Reachit to me,’’ said the 

everend churchman. The clerk and sexton 
equally declined the perilous office, and the good 
Bernard Gilpin was obliged to remove the glove 
with his own hands, desiring those who were 
present to inform the champion that he, and no 
other, had possessed himself of the gage of de- 
fiance. But the champion was as much ashamed 
to face Bernard Gilpin as the officials of the 
omnes been to displace his pledge of com- 

t. 

The date of the following story is about the 
latter years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; and 
the events took place in Liddesdale, a hilly and 
pastoral district of Roxburgshire, which, on a 
part of its boundary, is divided from England 
only by a small river. 

‘During the good old times of rugging and ri- 
eing (that is, tugging and tearing,) under which 
term the disorderly doings of the warlike age 
are aflectionately remembered, this valley was 
principally cultivated by the sect or clan of the 
Armstrongs. The chief of this warlike race was 
the Laird of Mangerton. At the period of which 
ispeak, the estate of Mangerton, with the power 
and dignity of chief, was possessed by John Arm- 
strong, a man of great size, strength and cou- 
tage. While his father was alive, he was distin- 
gushed from others of his clan who bore the 
#ame mame, by the epithet of the Laird’s Jock, 
that is, the Laird’s son Jock or Jack. This 
name he distinguished by se many bold and des- 
perate achievements, that he retained it even 
after his father’s death, and is mentioned under 
it both in authentic records and in tradition. 
Some of his feats are recorded in the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, and others mentioned in 
contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat which we 
have described the Laird’s Jock was unrivalled, 
and no champion of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
or Northumberland, could endure the sway of 
the huge two-handed sword which he wielded 
and which few others could even lift. This 
*¢ awful sword,’’ as the common people term it, 
was as dear to him as Durindana or Fushberta, 
te their®respective masters, and was near as 
formidable to his enemies as those renowned 
falchions proved to the foes of Christendom, 
The weapon had been bequeathed to him by a 
celebrated English outlaw named Hobbie Noble, 
who having committed some deed for which he 
was in danger from justice, fled to Liddesdale, 
and became a follower, or rather a brother-in- 
arms to the renowned Laird’s Jock; till ventur- 
ing into England with a smail escort, a faith- 
less guide, and with a light single-handed sword 
instead of his ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, 
attacked by superior numbers, was made prisoner 
and executed. 


With this weapon, and by means of his own 
strength and address, the Laird’s Jock maintain- 
ed the reputation of the best swordsman on the 
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border-side, and defeated or slew many who-ven. 
tured to dispute with him the formidable title, 

But years passed on with the strong and the 
brave as with the feeble and the timid. In pro. 
cess of time, the Laird’s Jock grew ineapable 
of wielding his weapons, and finally of all ac. 
tive exertion even of the most ordinary kind, 
The disabled champion became at length total. 
ly bed-ridden, and entirely dependent for hy 
comfort on the pious duties of an only daughter, 
his perpetual attendant and companion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Laird’s Jock 
had an only son, upon whom devolved the peri. 
lous task of leading the clan to battle, and 
maintaining the warlike renown of his native 
country, which was now disputed by the English 
on many occasions. The young Armstrong was 
active, brave, and strong, and brought home 
from dangerous adventures many tokens of de- 
cided success. Still the ancient chief conceived, 
as it would seem, that his son was scarce yet 
entitled by age and experience to be intrusted 
with the two-handed sword, by the use of which 
he had himself been so dreadfully distinguished. 

At length an English champion, one of the 
name of Foster (if I rightly recollect,) had the 
audacity to send a challenge to the best swords 
man in Liddesdale; and young Armstrong, bur. 
ing for chivalrous distinction, accepted the chal- 
lenge. 


The heart of the disabled old man swelled 
with joy, when he heard that the challenge was 
passed and accepted, and the meeting fixed at 
a neutral spot,"used as the place of rencontre 
upon such occasions, and which he himself had 
distinguished by several victories. He exulted 
so much in the conquest which he anticipated, 
that, to nerve his son to still bolder exertions, 
he conferred upon him, as champion of his clan 
and province, the celebrated weapon which he 
had hitherto retained in his own custody. 

This was not all. When the day of combat 
arrived, the Laird’s Jock, in spite of his daugh- 
ter’s affectionate remonstrances, determined, 
though he had not left his bed for two years, to 
be a personal witness of the duel. His will was 
still a law to his people; who bore him on their 
shoulders, wrapt in plaids and blankets, to the 
spot where the combat was to take place, avd 
seated him on a fragment of rock which is still 
called the Laird Jock’s stone. There he re 
mained with his eyes fixed on the lists or barrier, 
within which the champions were about to meet. 
His daughter, having done all she could for his 
accommodation, stood motionless beside bim, 
divided between anxiety for his health, and for 
the event of the combat to her beloved brother. 
Ere yet the fight began, the old men gazed 02 
their chief, now seen for the first time after seve 
ral years, and sadly compared his altered fea- 
tures and wasted frame, with the paragon of 
strength and manly beauty which they had onc 
remembered. The young gazed on his large 
form and powerful make, as upon some antedi- 
luvian giant who had survived the destruction 
the deluge. 
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| at -pim at all, it was as the degenerate boy, through 
rs HB awhom the honor of his country and clan had 
had been lost, and he died in the course of three 
ited Jays, never even mentioning his name, but pour- 
ted, ‘og out unintermitted lamentations for the loss 
ons, @ of his noble sword. 
clan ' lL conceive, that the moment when the disa- 
he ‘dled chief was roused into a last exertion by the 
pecony of the moment is favorable to the object 
ibat Hof a painter. He might obtain the full advan- 
igh- Me tage of contrasting the form of the rugged old 
ned, ‘man, in the extremity of furious despair, with 
$10 Tithe softness and beauty of the female form. The 
Was Begatal field might be thrown into perspective, so 
heir Tas to give full effect to these two principal 
the igures, and with the single explanation that the 
avd Biicce represented a soldier beholding his son 
still lain, and the honor of his country Jost, the pic- 
Bane ure would be sufficiently intelligible at the first 
rely Birlance. If it was thought necessary to show 
rect. ore clearly the nature of the conflict, it might 
this Tie indicated by the re-union of St. George being 
bim, displayed at one end of the lists, and that of 
1 for ‘aint Andrew at the other. J remain, sir, your 
thet Micbodient servant. 
d on 
eve- rere 
fea- -THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
mn of The4Vhite Mountains have become objects of 
ons Beuriosity and research to almost every traveller. 
nem An early times, the adventurers had the pleasure 
re of ascertaining and describing their altitude, 












But the sound of the trumpets on both sides 
wecalled the attention of every one to the lists, 
surrounded as they were by numbers of both 
ations, eager to witness the event of the day. 
The combatants met inthe lists. It is needless 
Fto describe the struggle: the Scottish champion 
fell. Foster, placing his foot on his antagonist, 
Eseized on the redoubted sword, so precious in the 
Feyes of its aged owner, and brandished it over 
his head as atrophy of his conquest. But the 
@despairing cry of the aged champion who saw 
Mhis country dishonoured, and his sword, long the 
“Merror of their race, in possession of an English- 
man, was heard high above the acclamations of 
“wictory. He seemed, for an instant, animated by 
all his wonted power; for he started from the 
ock on which he sate, and while the garments 
»with which he had been.invested fell from his 
wasted frame, and showed the ruins of his 
strength, he tossed his arms wildly to heaven, 
‘end uttered a cry of indignation, horror, and de- 
pair, which, tradition says, was heard to a pre- 
‘ternatural distance, and resembled the cry of a 
dying lion more than a human sound. 

' His friends received him in their arms as he 
mrank utterly exhausted by the effort, and bore 
*him back to his castle in mute sorrow; while his 
“daughter at once wept for her brother, and en- 
feavored to mitigate and soothe the despair of 
herfather. But this was impossible, the old’man’s 
bnly tie to life was rent rudely asunder, and 
bis heart had broken with it. The death of his 
ron had no part in his sorrow: if he thought of 
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ul aud productions: such were Jogelyn and 
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Neal, who, in 1632, explored their regions, and 
told many marvellous stories of precious stones 
concealed in their centre, and suspended over 
lakes, which would make the fortune of any one 
who obtained them. Our more intellectual and 
disinterested age has abandoned the pursuit of 
seeking carbuncles among the hills of New 
Hampshire, and contents itself with hunting for 
some new species of lichen or rough fossil, that 
may afford material for a botanical or geological 
treatise. But now, a description of the White 
Mountains is *‘a thrice told tale,’’ and their 
snow crowned summits and silver cascades are 
their own narrators. He who explores must be 
contented to admire for himself. Those, how- 
ever, who love the wild scenery of Nature, and 
have health, activity, and enterprise, cannot fail 
of reaping their reward in this excursion. To 
the mere lounger it presents but little: there arg 
no bowling-greens in the neighbourhood, and a 
curricle and pair are not to be had for love or 
money. The fair lady who cannot be tempted 
to leave her luxurious carriage, will return fa- 
tigued and disappointed; for there are few plea- 
sures to be procured without labour. This re- 
mark applies particularly to travellers, The 
summit of the Katskill isa weary ascent: the 
finest view of the Falls of Niagara, below Table 
Rock, is a still more weary descent. It is no$ 
on the ‘‘ dry, smooth-shaven green’’ that we 
are to look for fine prospects, but among moun- 
tains and valleys, that borrow some of their 
charms from the difficulty of attainment. There 
are pleasures of imagination, however, connegt- 
ed with almost every remarkable spot, which 
the indolent as well as the active may se 
For my own part, { have but little satisfaction 
in travelling over,a country with a rapidity thas 
puts one out of breath. I love to stop, and lin- 
ger, and feel that, so doing, | am busy in the 
object of my excursion. Perhaps it was this idea 
that excited an interest in the following little 
tradition, which has been immortalized by Mrs. 
Hemans. 


A few miles helow the Notch of the White 
Mountains, now celebrated by the painter and 
the poet, in the bosom of the valley throngh 
which the Saco winds, rises a little eminence, 
which was pointed out to me as Nancy’g.Hijl.— 
Nash was a celebrated hunter; the rms of 
winter, terrible as they were amid the desert of 
mountains which was his home, and the tem- 
pests of the sultry summer, eqnally terrible apg 
more appalling, were alike indifferent to higg,— 
In one of his numerous excursions, he did mong 
for the benefit of the country than all the phijo> 
sophers before or since his time—for he firet ¢x- 
plored the wonderful passage, which opened an 
easy intercourse between the inhabitants eagt 
oud west of the Gap. Yet he wrote no book on 
the subject, and never claimed the honour of 
the discovery. Many people thought he Joved 
hunting merely for the hardships he gncoumter- 
ed; for he never grew rich, and often gave 9w 
what he had gained by weeks of toil: but he ha 
only himself to provide for, and withops § Wil® 
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or children, and with no object of peculiar inte- 
rest to engage his attention, he cared little 
whether he spent the night on the highest peak 
of Mount Washington, or in one of the valleys, 
seven or eight thousand feet below it. There 
was nobody to be anxious about him, or to 
count the live long hours while he was away, 
and he often boasted that his home was every 
where. 

But this could not last always—for Nash was 
yet but a stripling, and it was not surprising that 
among his wanderings he should find a girl pretty 
enough to make him think it were well for a 
hunter to have a home. He told strange stories 
to Nancy (for that was her name) of what 
dreadful precipices he had scaled, what chasms 
he had leaped, what fierce and blood thirsty ani- 
mals he had encountered, and she listened till, 
like Desdemona, she lost her heart. 

She was the gentlest of human beings, and 
though only a domestic, had a heart as tender, 
and a complexion as fair, as any born gentlewo- 
man. It almost overwhelmed her to think of 
the hardships poor Nash endured, while she en- 
joyed the comforts of an old fashioned kitchen 
corner, with a forest of logs blazing in the chim- 
ney, and the privilege of sitting at the table with 
the conscientious Puritan family, who would 
have thought it a sinto make a difference on the 
earth, when the Supreme Being made none in 
Heaven. It is not wonderful that when Nash 
proposed marrying Nancy, and promised to run 
no more ‘‘hair breadth escapes,’’ she should 
listen to him and consent te become his lawful 
wife. But it was necessary that he should make 
another hunting excursion before they were mar- 
ried—he said he must go once more through his 
favourite gap of the mountains, and bring back 
subsistence for the winter. It was in vain that 
Nancy assured him that she should want nothing 
—Nash knew better, and after many a kind em- 
brace set off, promising to be back in a very short 
time. Nancy’s idea of time and his did not 
agree—weeks passed away, and the winter came 
on with its usual threatening aspect—at length 
she heard, accidentally, that the hunter was 
about forty miles distant. The strange purpose 
entered her head to go to him—it was wonder- 
ful that_such a timid, gentle being should have 
though @f such a thing—but she knew that 
next to herself, Nash loved the chase, and she 
feared that perhaps he might content himself 
with hunting bears and wolves all winter. The 
family tried hard to dissuade her from the wild 
scheme—but she determined to go—and as poor 
Nancy belonged to nobody, nobody had a right 
to controlher. She wrapped herself in her cloak, 
(one of the celebrated red riding hood) and set 
off to follow her lover through the gap. 

The snow was already deep, and there was 
not a house for many a long mile. Storm after 
storm came on—the family with which she had 
lived. became very anxious about her; they said 
‘< it was distraction in her to go, it was tempting 
of Providence, and she must take the conse- 
quences,’’ In the meantime Nash was unusually 





successful, and began his course homewatd lade) 
with riches. It was just one week after Nancy’ 
departure that he reached the little hill befor 
mentioned. It was late at night; the whole earth 
was covered with crusted snow—you might walk 
on the hill tops without making any impression, 
The trees were hung with icicles, and glitters 
in the moonlight like diamond. Nash asce. 
ded the little hill, when he came into the valley 
through which the Saco runs;—he loved suc} 
scenes and such evenings; he thought of Nancy, 
and wished she was there—he knew he coui 
wrap her in his large moose-skin, and keep her 
warm. He was not apt to be imaginative, ani 
yet all at once he thought he perceived his mi. 
tress standing opposite to him and leaning be 
head against a tree. He strained his eye balls 
to look at the object. ‘* Moonlight,’’ said he, 
‘* makes strange work of things—my head is al. 
ways full of her,’’ and he looked another way- 
but when he turued she still stood there. He ap. 
proached nearer; the moon never shone brighter, 
and not an object intercepted its beams—the 
fell upon the pale, unearthly countenance of the 
maiden—her eyes were closed as if in sleep—te 
took her hand; it was cold and hard, like mir. 
ble. Weary and benumbed, she had recline 
against the tree—it was sweet to rest there and 
dream of her lover! She slept, and awoke 1 
more! Her form was slightly inclined forwari, 
the glittering branches bent over her, and he 
winding sheet was a robe of ice! 
Such is the tradition of Nancy’s Hill. 
———<———— 
TO A CHILD. 
Thy memory, as a spell 
Of love, comes o’er my mind— 
As dew upon the purple bell— 
As perfume on the wind— 
As music on the sea— 
As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me, 
So shall it be for ever. 


I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 

Like echo of the mountain streams 
In sportive waterfall. 

I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And blossom’d in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring. 


Thy soul to heaven hath fled 
From earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet, ’tis not as the dead 
That thou appear’st to me. 
Tn slamber I behold 
Thy form, as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold— 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 


I hear, in solitude, 
The prattle kind and free, 
Thou uttered’st in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, _ 
My spirit that doth fill, ~ 
I think not they are dreams, 
But that thou livest still. 
A Mopenn Pyvuacorsar. 
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‘SCENES OF THE INDIAN WARS. 


It was during the bloody contests between the 
English and French in 1690, the scenes of which 
were the great forests of America and the rude 
settlements of the early colonists, that the Count 
de Frontenac fitted out three several expeditions 
against New York and New England, the ob- 
jects of which were to carry fire and sword into 

every town and village which could be entered. 

’ He found himself obliged to plan these systems 
of attack upon the country south of the French 
possessions, to keep his restless countrymen 
employed, and to revive their drooping spirits.— 
The exchange of the sunny regions of France 
for the bleak sheres of the St. Lawrence and 
the great lakes, was but little calculated to give 
them an idea of future comfort, and the conse- 

© quences of their discontent might have been of 

' great importance. 

| A party of one hundred and fifty Frenchmen, 
with as many Indians from the northern coast of 

Lake Champlain, were sent out against the vil- 

lage of Schenectady, and they left Montreal in 

the midst of February. 

The people of Schenectady, at that time, be- 
lieved themselves to be in perfect security, 
though they had heard of a party of the Indians 
who were on the road and not many miles off.— 
They thought however that it was impracticable 
for any body of forces to be marching through 
the country at that season of the year, because 
it was unusually cold, and the snow lay over the 
whole face of the territory at an immense depth. 
Their conjectures were not made without rea- 

_ son, for they knew well that no baggage-wagons 
or stores of provisions could be brought across 
the wildernesses, which were hardly passable in 
the summer. The truth was that De Herville’s 
men came through the forests without tents or 
any food, except what they carried on their backs 
or met with on the route. When they encamped 
at night, they dug through the snow tv the 
ground, spread hemlock, fir, or pine boughs for 
their couches, built large fires in the centre, and 
slept under the shelter of the banks which they 
had piled up in clearing away an opening in the 
centre. 

The evening before Schenectady was taken, 
several Indians were seen skulking about, and a 
hatchet, which one of them had dropped, was 
found near a log house in the outskirts of the 
village. There were some apprehensions of 
danger, but yet not a single man could be found 
willing to stand guard through the night—for 
the inhabitants were all afraid of freezing to 
death, or of being shot at while on duty, or of 
seeing the devil—or of something quite as hor- 
rible. 

Accordingly the place was found to contain 
no difficulties of access. Distressed with the 
length of their journey, many of them with fro- 
zen feet and hands, and all nearly famished, 
the enemy advanced to the very heart of the 
town without being discovered. ‘Then pealed 
forth the war whoop. The houses were broken 
open; men, women and children, naked, and 
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in cold blood, were murdered without a mo- 
ment’s preparation, and the dwellings set on 
fire, amid the howls and yells of a foe whose 
purest delight was in the witnessing of devasta- 
tion. Those who escaped, did so by running al- 
most without an article of clothing to the woods, 
where they hid themselves till the first fury of 
the attack was over; suffering every agony which 
mortal flesh is subject to, not only by their expo- 
sure to the inclemency of the season, but in 
witnessing the destruction of their homes, and 
in listening to the dying shrieks of mothers and 
husbands and children. 

After cutting the throats and dashing out the 
brains of seventy victims,tand securing thirty 
more as prisoners, the foe retreated homewards, 
loading the captives with something for suste- 
nance on the way. 

The flames were extinguished by daylight, 
and those who ventured to return to their once 
peaceful abodes, found them as silent and as 
gloomy as the place of graves. With heavy 
hearts and loud lamentations they began to ga- 
ther up a few of their valuables, with the inten- 
tion of departing speedily to some city of refuge. 
But on the third day after, the period which 
they had fixed upon to commence their journey, 
a party of the friendly Mohawks came hurrying 
into the central square, and after a little consul- 
tation one body of them departed in pursuit of 
the enemy, while, a few of the older chiefs re- 
mained behind to comfort the mourners and 
lend them such assistance as they might stand 
in need of. The elders of Schenectady were re- 
quested by the principal Sachem of the Mohawks, 
to call their fellow citizens together in the great 
Council hall, which had escaped the fury of the 
conflagration, that he might address them, 
through his interpreter. With heavy hearts and 


in speechless grief they obeyed the bidding of - 


their magistrates, and gathered together like 
the few survivors of a shipwreck. 

The Indian rose up in the midst of them. He 
was very tall and erect, and before he commen- 
ced his speech, he threw back the folds of his 
blanket and extended his right arm in a manner 
that gave him that lordly appearance which we 
see in some of the finest pieces of classic statua- 
ry. 
‘Thee was a deep stillness in thélarge hall, 
and after casting his eyes around him, he thus 
began:— 

“ Brethren! the murder of our friends, the 
white men of Schenectady, has grieved us much. 
Even as if it had been committed in our own 
tribe of Mohawks, for we are in the same chain. 
The French have not acted like brave men, but 
like robbers, with hearts of darkness. 

‘* Brethren! keep up a good spirit. We give 
you this belt, to wipe away your tears! 

‘* The Frenchmen have deceived us and you. 
Five moons ago, they sent messengers with the 
white flag in their hands, and the talk of peace 
upon their lips, but their thoughts were of war. 
They did so before, in the country of the Sene- 
cas. This is the second time that they have 
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done a great wrong. But we will not forget it. 
They have broken open our house at both ends; 
once, far towards the home of the sun, (pointing 
to the west,) and again, here, where we now 
stand. But we hope to have revenge. One 
hundred brave Mohawks are now upon their 
track. They are our young warriors. Their 
feet are like the elks’ feet—swift, and very sure. 
Their shoulders are strong, like the shoulders of 
the buffalo. Their hatchets are as keen as the 
sharp north west wind, and their eyes are ea- 
gles’ eyes. They will follow the Frenchmen to 
their doors. Not a man in Canada shall dare to 
cross his threshold for a stick of wood. But 
now we gather up our dead to bury them, by 
this second belt. 

“Brethren! We must watch» carefully, lest 
other mischief come upon us. Let us sleep but 
little, and when we lay down, let our quivers be 
full of arrows, our bows all strung, and our 
hands upon the handles of our knives.— We 
give you.eye-water, to make you sharp-sighted 
with this third belt. 

We are in the house where we have often met 
to renew our chain, but the house has blood up- 
on its walls, and its door way is polluted. We 
arecome to wash up the blood, and clean the 
house, by this fourth belt. 

‘* Brethren! We are strong. Do not fear the 
enemy, for ve are ready to join with you. Our 
chain is a strong chain, it is a silver chain, and 
cannot rust nor be broken. Do not pack up to 
go away. This will but make the Frenchmen 
laugh. Wedo not mean to forsake you, now 
that you are in trouble. We are of the race of 
the bear, and the bear never yields, while one 
drop of his blood is left. We must all be bears. 
Very soon, when the trees begin to bud, and the 
bark can be parted from trees, our hunters will 
return from the far country, and then we shall 
be a great band of fighting men, ready to fight 
your battles. 

‘* Brethren! be patient. This evil which has 
come on you is a heavy one, but there will soon 
be better times.—The sun which has been cloudy, 
will shine again, pleasantly. Take courage, 
courage, courage, brethren!’ 

These last words were repeated in a loud tone 
of voice, and accompanied by a fifth piece of 
wampum. The Mohawks joined in a loud Yo- 
hah, or shout of assent to what the chief had 
said, and then there was another deathlike still- 
ness, till with solemn brow, and faltering voice, 
one of the rulers of the town stood up and thank- 
ed the red men for their aid, in a few words, af- 
ter which they went out to the solemn duty of 
burying the dead. 


Havies’ Cablrict. 

Letter from Admiral Lord Collingwood to his 
Daughter. 

I received your letter, dearest child, and it 
made me very happy to find that you and dear 
Mary were well, and taking pains with your 
education. The greatest pleasure I have in the 
midst of my toils and troubles, is the expecta- 














in knowledge; and the understanding which it 
has pleased God to give you both, has been 
cultivated with care and assiduity. Your future 
happiness and respectability in the world de. 
pends on the diligence with which you apply 
yourself to the attainment of knowledge at this 
period of your life; and I hope that no negli. 
gence of your own, will be a bar to your pro. 
gress. When I write to you, my beloved child, 
so much interested am I, that you should be 
serviceable and worthy of the friendship and 
esteem of good and wise people, that I cannot 
forbear to second and enforce the instruction 
which you receive by admonition of my own— 
pointing out to you the great advantages that 
will result from a temperance and sweetness of 
conduct to all people on all occasions. It does 
not follow that you are to coincide and agree in 
opinion with every ill-judging person; but after 
showing them your reason for dissenting from 
their opinion, your argument and opposition to 
it should not be tinctured by any thing offen. 
sive. Never forget for one moment that you are 
a gentlewoman, and all your words and actions 
should mark you gentle. I never knew your 
mother—your dear, good mother—say a harsh 
or a hasty thing to any person in my life. En- 
deavor to imitate her. Iam quick and hasty 
in my temper—my sensibility is touched some- 
times by a trifle, and my expression of it sudden 
as gun-powder: but, my darling, it is a misfor- 
tune which, not having been sufficiently re- 
strained in my youth, has caused me much pain. 
It has, indeed, given me more trouble to sub- 
due this natural impetuosity, than any thing | 
ever undertook. I believe that you are both 
mild; but if ever you feel in your little breasts, 
that you inherit a particle of your father’s in- 
firmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that has 
caused it, until your serenity be recovered. So 
much for mind and manners. Next for accom- 
plishments: No sportsman ever hits a partridge 
without aiming at it; and skill is acquired by 
repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every 
art; unless you aim at perfection, you will never 
attain it. But frequent attempts will make it 
easy. Never, therefore, do any thing with in- 
difference. Whether it be to mend a rent in 
your garment, or finish the most delicate piece 
of art, endeavor to do it as perfectly as possible. 


When you write a letter, give it your great- 
est care, that it may be as perfect in all its parts 
as you can make it. Let the subject be sense, 
expressed in the most plain, intelligible, and 
elegant manner that youare capable of. Ifina 
familiar mood, you be playful and _jocular, 
guard carefully that your wit be not so sharp as 
to give pain to any person; and before you 
write a sentence, examine over the words 0 
which it is composed, that there be nothing vul- 
gar nor inelegant in them. Remember, my 
dear, that your letter is a picture of your brains, 
and those whose brains are a compound of folly, 
nonsense and impertinence, are to blame to eX- 
hibit them to the contempt of the world, or the 
pity of their friends. To write a letter with neg- 
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\. tion which I entertain of finding you improved 
: ligence, without proper stops, and crooked 
* lines and great flourishing dashes, is inelegant. 
It argues either great ignorance of what is pro- 
per, or great indifference towards the person 
to whom it is addressed, and is consequently 
® disrespectful. It makes no amends to add an 
} apology for having scrawled a sheet of paper, 
*® of bad pens, for you should mend them; or of 
= want of time, for nothing is of more importance 
'} to you, or to which your time can more proper- 
') ly be devoted. I think I can know the charac- 
ter of a lady by her hand-writing. The dash- 
ers are all impudent, however, they may conceal 
it from themselves and others; and the scrib- 
' blers flatter themselves with vain hopes, that as 
the letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken 
for sense. I am very anxious to come to Eng- 
' land, for I have lately been unwell. The 
' greatest happiness which I expect there, is to 
‘find that my dear girls have been assiduous 
’ intheir learning. May God Almighty bless you, 





















my beloved little Sarah, and sweet Mary too. 
———- 
a MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
| A few evenings since I visited a spot of all 
others, to me, the most calculated to embody 
melancholy feelings—The Grave of my Mother. 
Invited by the pleasantness of the evening, I 
abandoned a circle of gay companions and saun- 
tered, unconscious of the silent solemnity which 
reigned within the cemetry of death, to his silent 
sabode. The moon was up, and shone with un- 
-usual brightness, floating along through the 
_ azure air—‘* She seemed an island of the blest.’’ 
' Never did I gaze upon her yellow face with so 
_ deep an interest before. 
- How often, I thought, in childhood’s gay hour 
~ have I seen her rise in the same manner. I then 
» was happy, and her light was blessed, as it ena- 
' bled me to pursue, with greater safety and plea- 
' sure, my youthful sports. She was not altered; 
_ the same mysterious shades that created wonder 
/in my juvenile mind still remained. Years had 
' not dimmed her splendour, nor decay spread her 
| powers upon her disk. Through the pathless 
fields of light she pursued her way, the same un- 
| wearied orb. 
Stainless was the sky she wandered in; her 
) ray was steady and unusually pure, it fell upon 
| the white marble domes around me, with a soft- 
ened brilliancy superlatively beautiful. The 
/names written om many of these memorials of 
friendship were legible to the eye; there were 
many whom I remembered in life—they had 
moved in splendid circles, and were counted 
among the wealthy and great—the stamina of 
life were unfolding to them with bright promises 
of happiness and continuance of life. But death, 
unwelcome and unthought of, presented to them 
the mandate of his power—pleadings were in 
vain, they were hurried to his chamber, and laid 
ona mournful silent soil with the humble. But 
who in such an assemblage as this could be called 
great? What is there that can survive the im- 
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“ Over the relic of my beloved mother no me- 
morial stood; the grass grew in rank luxuriance 
upon it, and.a little flower, which often twines 
December’s arms, peeped from beneath the dark 
verdure, and wasted its sweetness in the evening 
air. I could have wished it to have bloomed there 
forever, so pure did its vestal blossom appear— 
its lonely situation seemed emblematic of my 
own—like it, I stood unconnected on this vast 
theatre of human life—and like.it, soon must die. 
MARY. 


——— 
ITALIAN GIRL’S HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 


BY MRS, HEMANS. 
O sanctissima, O, purissima, 
Duleis Virgo Maria! 
Mater amata intemerata 
Ora, Ora, pro nobis. 
Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn. 


In the deep hour of dreams, 

Through the dark woods, and past the moaning sea, 
And by the starlight gleams, 

Mother of Sorrows! O, I come to thee. 


Unto thy shrine I bear 

Night-blooming flowers, like my own heart to lie, 
All, all unfolded there, 

Beneath the meekness of thy pitying eye. 


For thou that once didst move, 

In thy still beauty, through an earthly home, 
Thou know’st the grief, the love, 

The fear of woman’s soul; to thee I come. 


Many, ani sad, and deep, 

Were the thoughts folded in thy silent breast ; 
Thou too couldst watch and weep— 

Hear, gentlest Mother! hear a heart opprest ! 


There is a wandering bark, 
Bearing one from me o’er the restless wave ; 
Oh ! let thy soft eye mark 
His course—be with him, Holiest, guide and save ! 


My soul is on that way, 

My thoughts are travellers o’er the waters dim, 
Through the long weary day 

I walk, o’ershadowed by vain dreams of him, 


Aid him, and me too, aid ! 

Oh! ’tis not well, this earthly love’s excess ! 
On thy weak child is laid 

The burthen of too deep a tenderness. 


Too much o’er him is poured 

My being’s hope —scarce leaving Heaven a part: 
Too fearfully adored, 

Oh ! make not him the chastener of my heart! 


I tremble with a sense 

Of grief to be—I beara warning low— 
Sweet Mother call me hence ; 

This wild idolatry must end in woe, 


The troubled joy of life, 
Love’s lightning happiness, my soul hath known, 
And, wora with feverish strife, 
Would fold its wings—take back, take back thine 
own! 


Hark! how the wind swept by ! 
The tempest’s voice comes rolling o’er the wave— 








press of death? 





Hope of the sailor’s eye 
And maiden’s heart, blest Mother, guide and save ! 
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CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. From the Hingham Gazette. 


The following curious statement, by Dr.Gran-| “9 thou invisible spirit of Rum! if thou hadst n 


; : . % tg | name by which to know thee, we would call thee 
ville, is taken from a late English paper; it is | p,¥i1» Shakspeare. : 


: drawn from the registered cases of 876 women, 





and is derived from their answers to the age at 
which they respectively married. It is the first 
ever constructed to exhibit to females their 
chances of marriage at various ages. Of the 876 
females, there were married— 


Years of Age. Years of Age. 

3 at 13 | 28 at 27 
11 14 } 22 28 
16 15 | 17 29 
43 16; 9 30 
45 17 7 31 
66 18} 5 32 
115 19 | 7 33 
118 20) 5 4 
86 21 | 2 35 
85 22] 0 36 
59 23.1 2 37 
53 24| 0 38 
36 25} 1 39 
24 26 | 0 40 





From this curious statistical table, our fair 
readers may form a pretty accurate judgment of 
the chances which they have of entering into 
the holy staie of matrimony, and of enjoying the 
sweets (we say nothing of the bitters) of wed- 
ded love. 


oe 


from the Winter’s Wreath. 
SWISS HOME-SICKNESS, 


Translated from the last of the Melodies sung by 
the Tyrolese Family. 


Wherctove so sad and faint, my heart ?— 
The stranger’s land is fair; 

Yei weary, weary still thou art— 
Wha: tind’st thou wanting there ? 


What wanting ?—all, oh! all I love! 
Am 1} not lonely here? 

Through a fair !and in sooth I rove, 
Yet what like home is dear ? 


My home ! oh, thither would I fly, 
Where the free air is sweet, 

My (father’s voice, my mother’s eye, 
My own wild hills to greet. 


My hills, with all thew soaring steeps, 
With all their glaciers bright, 

Where in his joy the chamois leaps, 
Mocking the hunter’s might. 


Oh! but to hear the herd-bell sound, 
When shepherds lead the way 

Up the high Alps, and children bound, 
And not a Jamb will stay ! 


Oh! but to climb the uplands free, 
And, where the pure streams foam,, 
By the blue shining lake, to see 
Once more, my hamlet home! 


Here, no familiar look I trace ; 
J touch no friendly hand; 
No child laughs kindly in my face— 
As in my own bright land ! . F.H. 





Let thy devotee extol thee, 

And thy wond’rous virtues sum; 
But the worst of names I’]I call thee, 
O! thou Hydra-monster, RUM! 


Pimple-maker—visage-bloater, 
Health-corrupter—idier’s mate; 
Mischief-breeder—vice-promoter, 
Credit-spoiler—devil’s bait. 


Almshouse-builder—pauper-maker, 
‘Trust-betrayer—sorrow’s source; 
Pocket-emptier—Sabbath-breaker, 
Conscience-stifler—guilt’s recourse. 


Nerve-enfeebler—system-shatterer, 
Thirst-increaser—vagrant thief ; 
Cough-producer—treacherous flatterer, 
Mud-bedauber—mock-relief. 


Business-hind erer—spleen-instiller, 
Woe-begetter—friendship’s bane; 
Anger-heater—Bridewell-filler, 
Debt-inyolver—toper’s chain. 


Memory-drowner—honor-wrecker, 
Judgment-warper—blue-faced quack 5 
Feud-beginner—rags-bedecker, 
Strife-enkindler—fortune’s wrack. 


Summer’s cooler—winter’s war mer, 
Blood polluter—specious snare; 
Mob-collector-—man’s-transformer, 
Bond-undoer—gambler’s fare. 


Speech-bewraggler—headlong-bringer, 
Vitals-burner—deadly fire; 
Riot-mover—firebrand flinger, 
Discord-kindler—misery’s sire. 
Sinews-robber—worth-depriver, 
Strength-subduer—hideous foe; 
Reason-thwarter--fraud-contriver, 
Money-waster—nation’s woe. 


Vile seducer—joy-dispeller, 
Peace-disturber—blackguard guest; 
Sloth-implanter—liver-sweller, 
Brain-distracter—hateful pest. 


Utterance-boggler—stench-emitter, 
Strong man sprawler—fatal drop; 
Tumult raiser—venom spitter, 
Wrath inspirer—coward’s prop. 


Pain-inflicter—eyes-inflamer, 
Heart-corrupter—folly’s nurse; 
Secret-babbler—body-maimer, 
Thrift-defeater—loathsome curse. 


Wit-destroyer —joy-impairer, 
Scandal-dealer—foulmouthed-scourge; 
Senses-blunter—youth-ensnarer, 
Crime-inventor—ruin’s verge. 


Virtue-blaster—base-deceiver, 
Rage-displayer—sot’s delight, 
Noise-exciter—stomach-heaver, 
Falsehood-spreader—scorpion’s bite. 


Quarrel-plotter—rage-discharger, 
Giant conqueror—wasteful sway; 
Chin-carbuncler—tongue-enlarger, 
Malice-venter—Death’s broad-way. 
'Tempest-~scatterer—window’s smasher, 
Death-forerunner—hell’s dire brink; 
Ravenous murderer—wind-pipe-slasher, 
Drunkard’s lodging, meet and drink. 


U. U. B. 
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| tice at a very early age. 
_ that was somewhat chilly, he hovered round the 
fire, and discommoded his good mistress, who 
» was employed in getting breakfast. 


| hear the frogs singing?”’ 
_ the boy, with some disdain, and more self-im- 











WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


ARDUOUS BAPTISM. 

An infant was brought for baptism into a coun- 
try church. The clergyman, who had just been 
drinking with his friends a more than usual quan- 
tum of the genial juice, could not find the place 
of the baptism in his ritual, and exclaimed, as 
he was turning over the leaves of the book, 
‘«‘ How difficult this child is to baptize!’ 














Jere Snow, very early in the morning, was 


» awakened by his companion, who said ‘* Come, 


Snow, day is breaking.—* Well,’’ said Snow, 
<‘let it break—it don’t owe me any thing.”’ 





A gentleman being arrested for a pretty large 
sum of money, sent to an acquaintance, who had 
professed a great friendship for him, to beg he 
would bail him;—the other told him he had pro- 


» mised not to bail for any body, but with much 
- kindness said, I will tell you what you may do, 
' “you may get somebody else, if you can.” 





A large party of soldiers surprised two resur- 


rection-men (stealers of dead bodies) in a church 
' yard. The officer seized one of them and asked 


him what he had to say for himself—‘ Say,” 
he answered—* Why, that we came here to 
raise a corpse and not a regiment.’ 





CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
We have heard of a dyspeptic clergyman, at 


- the south, who, after a long confinement, con- 
' cluded to try an experiment of preaching once 


more; and accordingly he delivered three dis- 
courses in one day, of an hour each. Upon his 
return to the house, he told his negro servant, 
that he felt much better for preaching. The 
servant replied, ‘1 tought you would massa, to 
get'so much trash off your tomach.” 





A young lad, who afterwards became cele- 
brated for his wit, was bound out as an appren- 
On aspring morning 


‘* What,’’ 
Only listen: don’t you 
‘* Singing!”’ returned 


said she, ** are you cold? 


portance; ‘‘ it is only their teeth chattering.” 


—_—_—_ 


POLLY AND PATTY. 
Not athousand miles from Boston, the fol- 


lowing important philogical decision took place. 
| Says Abigail to her mother, what do the words 


Pall. and Pat. mean that we see so often in 
newspapers, at the bottom of paragraphs? I 


| don’t know, Nabby,—but we’ll ask uncle Jona- 


than, who was down in Boston two years before 
the old French war broke out. ‘‘ ’Tis spelt wrong 
—It should be Poll. These words stand for 
Polly and Patty, two Boston gals, what tells 
all the news.— NV. E. Pal. 

Q* 
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GENUINE POLITENESS. 


A poor woman with two children, who ap- 
peared much distressed, but was remarkably 
clean, curtseyed to his lordship (the Earl of 
Besborough) as he was passing; he drew out his 
purse, but in attempting to give her two shillings 
they dropped and rolled into the kennel, upon 
which his lordship after picking them up, wiped 
them with his pocket handkerchief before he 
gave them to the distressed widow. 


An Irishman on board a man of war, was de- 
sired by his messmate to go below and draw a 
can of beer. Teague knowing that preparations 
were making to sail, absolutely refused. Arrah! 
by my shoul, says he, and so while 1 am gone 
into the cellar to fetch beer, the ship will sail 
and leave me behind. 


PATENT DEFINITIONS. 

Debates.—An useless wagging of * tongues 
where the noses have been already counted. 

Ditch.—A place in which those who have 
taken too much wine are apt to take a little wa- 
ter. 

Doze.—A short nap enjoyed by many people, 
after dinner on a week day, and after the text 
on a Sunday. 

Egotism.—-Suffering the private I to be too 
much in the public eye. 

Embalming.—Perpetuating the perishable 
with more pains than we take to save that which 
is immortal. 

Felicity.—The horizon (or rainbow) of the 
heart, which is always receding as we advance 
towards it. 

Jealousy.—Tormenting yourself for fear you 
should be tormented by another. 

Marriage.—Taking a yoke-fellow, who may 
lighten the burden.of existence if you pull toge- 
ther, or render it insupportable if you drag dif- 
ferent ways. 


PROVERBS, APHORISM, &c. 


Wisdom, though serious, is never sullen. 

Weak people, are apt to be positive. 

Anger is an approach to insanity. 

An ev: mind, is naturally suspicious. 

Anger restrained, is conquest gained. 

A day well spent secures repose. 

A covetous person, is always in want. 

An avaricious man is never rich. 

A miser’s heart is like a compost heap, full 
of filth and stench. 

Counsel to give effect, should be in season. 

He who has virtue of his own, need not boast 
of his ancestors. 

It is not a bad memory that forgets injuries. 

Knowledge is often opposed to wisdom. 

Knots that may be untied, should not be cut. 

Liberality without discretion is prodigality. 

Minds ashamed of poverty, would be proud of 
affluence. 

Of all forms, re-form is the best. 
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MILLENIUM. 

On Wednesday, the 11th inst. the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, from London, preached in the pa- 
rish church of Carnwath, when he chose for his 
subject, the parable of the Ten Virgins. The 
audience listened with astonishment; every thing 
was strange—his manner, his expressions, his 
earnestness, his subject. The trimming of their 
lamps, and holding themselves in readiness to go 
forth and meet the bridegroom, was eagerly 
pressed upon them, and the whole concluded 
with his favourite topic, the millenium. That 
this is a theme not fit for every ear and every pa- 
rish, the following fact will clearly show. Be- 
fore sermon on that day, an old woman, belong- 
ing to the parish called for her shoemaker to 
measure her foot, with strict orders to fit her as 
soon as possible. The good woman repaired to 
the church; but her mind was so agitated by her 
misconception of the subject, that on her return 
home, she called again for the shoemaker, and 
sat down under the most dreadful perplexity. 
After having breathed a little, she then with dif- 
ficulty sobbed out, “Saunders my man, ye need- 
na mak thae shoon, I believe.’’ ‘*O, Janet, 
what’s wrang?’’ responded Crispin. ‘‘ Why, the 
day o’judgment’s just at han’, Guid be wi’ us!’’ 
‘*Eh! what’s puttin’ that i’ your head?’’ ‘* The 
minister tell’t us no mony minutes syne, an’ sure- 
ly he maun ken.’’ Saunders very coolly replied, 
“ that it was very unfair in his reverence to deal 
out such unintelligibilities with so little caution, 
as among other imprudencies, he was doing mani- 
fest injury to his business.’’ Janet, however, 
left him, saying, ‘‘ that it was needless to throw 
away the siller for a wee at ony rate, until she 
wad see.’’—Glasgow Free Press. 

DAUGHTER OF CHARLES I. 

A little daughter of Charles I. died when on- 
ly four years old. When on her death bed she 
was desired by one of her servants to pray. She 
said she could . ot say her long prayer, meaning 
‘Our Father,’? but she would try to say her 
short one. ‘* Lighten my darkness O Lord God, 
and let me not sleep the sleep of death.’’ As 
she said this, she laid her little head on the pil- 
low, and expired. 

ANECDOTE OF A HORSE. 

A farmer who lives in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Bedford, and regularly attends the 
market there, was returning home in the evening, 
very recently, on horseback, rather groggy, and 
not being able very well to maintain his equili- 
brium, he rolled off, nolens volens, into the mid- 
dle of the road. His horse stood still; but, after 
remaining patiently for some time, and not ob- 
serving any disposition in its rider to get up or 
proceed further, he took him by the collar and 
shook him. This had little or no effect, for the 
farmer only gave a grumble of dissatisfaction at 
having his repose disturbed. The horse was not 
to be put off by any such evasion, and so applied 
his mouth to one of his coat laps, and after seve- 
ral attempts in this way to raise him upon his 
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feet, the coat lap gave way. Three individuaj, 
who witnessed this extraordinary proceeding 
then came up, and assisted him in mounting his 
charger, putting one coat tail into the pocket of 
the other, and so he safely reached his home, 
The horse is deservedly a favourite of his mas. 
ter, and has, we understand, occasionally bee, 
engaged in gambols with him like a dog.— Tyr 
Mer. 
A country Doctor, of homely breeding courted 

a brisk girl, the daughter of a farmer, who was 
persuaded by her father to marry him, he having 
a pretty good estate. Accordingly, the day was 
appointed. But shortly after, spying a mare on 
which the old man used to ride, and which fo 
her easy gait was much esteemed, he, the Doc. 
tor, desired to have her given in to complete his 
matrimonial bargain, but being refused, he flun 
away ina huff, and told the father he might kee 
his daughter. The girl was delighted with ths 
rupture; but soon after, the Doctor repented 
his folly, and came again to see her, when she 
was at home alone. She pretended to have n 
knowledge of him. ‘ Why, it is strange,’’ said 
he, ‘* that you should so soon forget me. Iam 
your old admirer, the Doctor.’’ ‘I ery you 
mercy, Sir,’’ replied she, “ I do remember me oj 
such a person; you are the gentleman who came 
wooing my father’s grey mare. Your mistres 
is grazing in the orchard, and you may make 
your addresses to her if you please.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that this repat- 
tee so dashed him, that he never had the face to 
speak to her afterwards. 





A HEAVY LOSS. 

P » @ picture dealer, met S—— in the 
street one day, and the following conversation 
ensued: 

S. You look deplorably sad; what is the mat- 
ter with you? 

P. Oh, I am the unluckiest dog alive;—I am 
almost ruined; I have lost £50 this morning. 

S. How, how man, I never knew you had s0 
much to lose! 

P. Oh, it is always my luck, always unfortu 
nate—a heavy loss, a dead Joss. 

S. (sympathetically) But how happened it? 

P. Why, last weck, I bought a volume of 
plates at a sale for forty shillings; and as they 
were in the way of Lord G——’s collection, | 
offered them to him. He appointed to call this 
morning—I went—his Lordship was engaged, 
and I sat down in the anti-room. I had resolved 
to put a good five pounds profit on, and was 
looking over the prints, that I might see where 
to insist on their value. It struck me that they 
looked better than before, and I determined t0 
ask ten pounds for them! Well, sir, I waited 
and waited, till almost tired; and I said to my- 
self, I won’t waste my time so long for nothing, 
for any Lord in Christendom—I’ll ask fifteen 
pounds!! Another half hour passed, and [ got 
so mad, that I swore to myself I’d ask thirty, 
and I had made up my mind to this when I was 
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in. His Lordship was in @ desperate 
“ ; beeper and bahared so kindly, et when 
us [FP * he inquired the price, I plumped it at once 
of : fifty pounds fd 

1c, BS, And so by your greediness you lost your 
as. purchaser? 


p. No; he gave me a cheque for the money 
} in a moment, without haggling—I might just as 
'} easily have got a hundred—but I am always un- 
F® lucky! 
: BANGALL. 
Every body has heard of the little village of 
> Bangall, and those who have not,’are informed 
that it lies on the old Schoharie road, about 12 


for miles west of Albany. On our way to Albany,a 
OC. few weeks since, we halted a short time at one 
his of the inns: round the fire were arranged some 


‘half dozen men, discussing, over a brown jug of 
" the crature, the numerous exploits of themselves 
Sand their companions in by-gone days. ‘I 
‘grant you, neighbour Van Pelt,’’ said an elderly 
"looking man, of a size somewhat larger than 
Fordinary men, ‘‘ you have been a great boxer 
in your day, and there were but few who could 

stand before you.. But for me, I never struck 
/ but one man in my life, and if I were to live a 
hundred years, I’d never strike another.’’ Here 
the speaker raised the jug to his head, and took 
along pull. The company waited patiently till 
he had finished his devotion and recovered his 
breath, when he proceeded—*‘ ’Twas but ten 
years ago, in this very bar-room—lI hit him a 
"hard one, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the bread-basket—and may this jug of whiskey 
‘be my last, if ever hide or hair of the fellow 
"was seen after the blow reached him: nothing 
‘remained but a small grease spot on the floor 
Swhere he stood.”’ 
| After hearing the conclusion of the story, we 
“no longer doubted that the name of Bang-all 
was a proper designation of the place.—W. Y. 
Com. Adv. 
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| ConunvRrums.—The following are amusing 
‘from their extreme badness:— 

| Why is a whirlpool like a Jack-ass ?—Because 
“its an eddy. 
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t? _ Why isa flat denial of an assertion useful with 
e of | short breeches ?—Because its a knee-gaiter. 

they Why are flatterers like undutiful nephews ?— 
n, | ( Because they are sycophants—sick of aunts. 

this 9 Why are kings like ladies’ horses ?—Because 
ged, J they can’t err. 

lved J What vegetable may the present period be 
was called ?—The Cab-age. 

here Why are clumsy servants like the sea among 
they rocks ‘Because they’re breakers. 

dto = 

rited ’Tis only being in love and debt 

my- That breaks us of our rest, 

ring, And he that is quite out of both, 

teen Of all the world is blest: _ 

| He sees the golden age wherein 

| got All things were free and common ; 

arty, He eats, he drinks, he takes his rest, 

was He fears no man nor woman.—Suckling. 








RASH VOWS. 


On Jessy’s lip there glow’d such eharms, 
I could not fur my soul resist her ; 
I caught her blushing in my arms, 
And, in her bloom of beauty, kiss’d her. 
Till panting, trembling, and afraid, 
To give her tender bosom pain, 
I cried, forgive, forgive sweet maid ! 
I vow I'll ne’er offend again. 
ldo forgive, she kindly cried, 
And sweetly arch’d her smiling brows, 
I do forgive, she softly sigh’d, 
But prythee, dear, make no rash vows. 
FLOGGING. 
When parsons meet, they have their j 
And jibes, somewhat, like other folks: 
And where’s the harm, if now and then 
They do so, as they are but Men? 
Once at Association meeting, 
Where several met for friendly greeting, 
And moderate drinking, smoking, eating ; 
One question they discuss’d was, * whether 
*T were best that ‘ flogging’ altogether 
In schools and families should stop, 
Or be as hitherto kept up.” 
One of the “ Reverends’’ was inelined 
To think the modern * March of mind” 
Was such, that children might be led 
To school, to labour, or to bed, 
As easily as to be fed. 
The other thought with Solomon, 
To take a rod and lay it on, 
Is often useful for a son ; 
The former, during his long plea, 
Brought in himself, and said that he, 
In his whole life was whipt but once, 
And that by a pedantic dunce, 
in childhood or in earliest youth, 
For nothing else than telling truth. 
* That proves,” quoth t’ other, “ what I say,” 
*¢ As clear as preaching, or as day, 
That flogging has great influence— 
You know youv’e never done so since.” 


ERASMUS. 


THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE. 
From an unpublished Opera, by T, Campbell. 
Never wedding, ever wooing, 
Still a lovely heart pursuing, 
Read you not the wrongs you’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? 
All my life with sorrow strewing, 
Wed, or cease to woo, 
Rivals banished, bosoms plighted, 
Still our joys are disunited ; 
Now the oi of hope is lighted, 
Now half quench’d appears, 
Damp’d and wavering, and benighted 
Midst my sighs and tears. 


Charms you call your dearest blessing, 
Lips that thrill at your caressing, 
Eyes a mutual soul confessing, 
Soon you'll make them grow 
Dim and worthless your possessing, 
Not with age, but wo. 


AN OBLIGING EPISTLE. 





Sir: To avoid all proceedings unpleasant, 


I heg you will pay what is due; 
If you do you'll oblige me at present; 
‘you don’t, then I must oblige you. 
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MARY DEV, 


A FAVOURITE SONG, SUNG BY 
MR. HORN. 
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Andante con Moto. 





Sweet, sweet is the Rose-bud bathed in dew, But sweeter art thow 


Ad lib. 
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Dhu,my Ma-ry  Dhu. When - ever thy radient face I see, The clouds 
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Sad, sad is my heart when sigh adieu, Thy voice trembles thro’ me like the breeze iT pr 
i Or gaze on thy charms, my Mary Dhu! That ruffles in gladness the leafy trees ; t The 
i Then for thee I mourn, "Tis a wafted tone A or. 
Till my step’s return From heaven’s high throne, pe 
Bids my bosom burn, Making hearts thine own, E The 
Li My Mary Dhu. ; My Mary Dhu. ; Wi 
a - I think but on thee by the broom clad hills; Be the flowers of joy ever round thy feet, iA 
ie I muse but on thee by the moorland rills ; With colours glowing and incense sweet : Mi 
In the morning light, And when thou must away, igt 
In the moonshine bright, May life’s rose decay, Ami 
Thou art still in my sight, In the west wind’s sway, Whe 
My Mary Dhu. My Mary Dhu. And 
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To prompt the Poet, who devoted gives 
His muse to better themes.— Thomson. 








TO DESOLATION. 


Dark demon of the winds, 
nhabitant of tottering towers and tombs, 
Who lov’st to linger in the lonely aisle, 
Midst broken battlements and ruin’d vaults ; 
"> How mighty art thou, child of ruthless time, 
>Greater than man himself! Though man may climb 
‘+The pillars of the universe, and write, 
In letter’d lightning, his illustrious name 
>On heaven’s high arch, yet thou canst hurl e’en man 
Down headlong from his gilded height to dust; 
> Wipe out the proud inscription on his tomb, 
And hurling from its base the marble pile, 
> Biot out from earth his last fond hope, renown. 
Methinks I see thee in thy dusky car, 
Riding upon the whirlwinds, and methinks, 
Ihear thy pond’rous wheels, as swift they roll 
|O’er ruin’d empires, and the wrecks of art. 
Genius of storms and darkness, thou hast seen 
Empires arise and flourish and decay ; 
Beneath thy arm of adamant, fair Greece, 
In gloomy grandeur fell, with all her works 
Of art and genius brilliant in decay, 
And buried in Byzantium’s tomb the last 
Sad lingering ray of liberty and light. 
"> Her fame alone survived the general wreck, 
» And ev’n the gleams of glory from her grave, 
> Lit up the night of time, and from the world 
© Diepell’d the cloud of darkness which had hung 
» For ages o’er the midnight mind of man. 
> O thou didst strew proud Rome with ruins too, 
| The city of the Ceesars, and the seat 
| Of sacred song, of learning, and the arts, 
» And all that dignifies and decks the world ; 
» Thou didst but touch the Forum and it fell; 
' The thunders of great Cicero expired 
(In echoed eloquence through crumbling walls; 
And Tully’s tongue with triumph spoke no more, 
Before thee fell the palace of the Cesars, 
The temples of the Gods, in which proud Jove 
Sat high on his imperial throne, and threw 
© His vivid lightnings and his bolts below. 
© All these have fallen at thy magic touch ; 
' And more, the proudest cities of the world 
» Thou hast demolish’d, and scarce left a trace 
- To tell that they have been. Where now is Carthage, 
| The refuge of AAneas, and the home 
» Of migh.y Hannibal the scourge of Rome ; 
_ And where is poor deserted Syracuse, 
_ The city of Archimedes, the man 
| Whose single arm defied the hosts of Rome, 
And dared to move the pond’rous world, if he 
Might have whereon to stand? Alas they lie 
Amid the desolated wrecks of time. 
Where is Jerusalem, the sacred city; 
And where the splendid temple built by him 





The wisest of the wise ; in which the song 
Of praise from thousands once arose to God ? 
They are in ruins, and the serpent crawls 
O’er crumbling columns, and prepares his bed 
In halls of ancient grandeur. There the owl 
Sings darkling to her dusky mate, amid 
The broken battlements, and high aloft 
The drowsy beetle wheels his course in air, 
Where once the temple bathed its head in heav’n. 
Where is old Priam’s proud imperial city, 
Deck’d with the spoil of Sparta, that fair dame, 
The paramour of Paris, whose bright charms 
Brought ruin on old Priam’s race, and gave 
The signal for the fallof Ilion’s towers ? 
O, mighty art thou desolation! Thou 
Hast dash’d to earth the wonders of the work. 
Where is the Ephesian temple of Diana ? 
Alas it long since hath dissolved in flames, 
To immortalize the incendiary—and where 
The walls of Babylon, and where is now 
The palace of King Cyrus, and the tomb 
Of Mausoleus; and where now the statue 
Of Jupiter, Olympia ; and where 
The bronze colossus which once stood at Rhodes? 
All these great wonders of the world have fallen; 
All but the eternal pyramids of Egypt, 
Which stilldefy thee, desolation—still 
Exalt their heads, and stand as monuments 
Of other ages, and of other men. 
But ah, the time shall come when thou shalt triumph, 
And though six thousand years have seen them stand, 
Yet like the ancient Memphis, which once held 
Those pyramids within its walls, and like 
Stern Pharoah’s palace, they shall fall, and fill 
The undistinguishable tomb of time. 

MILFORD BARD. 


THE DEATH OF THE FIRST BORN. 


It is the noon of night—and silence reigns 

O’er guilty Egypt, as she sleeps profound,} 

Wrapp’d in deep slumbers and soft dreams of peaee, 
Which lull their senses, thoughtless of all harm: 
The swift destroyer hovers o’er the land ; 

God’s minister of wrath—he ready waits, 

With outstretch’d pinions on the midnight air, 

For the dread signal from the Almighty throne, 

To sweep the Egyptian first-born to the tomb. 


He comes—he comes with desolating pow’r, 
List ! to that ery which rent the trembling air,— 
The wild lament of war and agony ! 

Which rose from millions with united voiee. 
Shriek on proud Egypt, for thy hour is come, 
And that Omnipotence so long despised, 

Now pours his burning fury on thy head, 

And Pharoah, haughty king, where art thou now ? 
Thy pomp and regal robes taid all aside, 
Bending in anguish o’er the livid corpse 

Of him who should have filled thy stately throne, 
And tears--aye tears of agony are wrung 

Like drops of gall from out thy harden’d heart; 
Fly to thy senseless gods—to Apis go— 

To Isis and Osiris, imprecate 

Their futile wrath upon the christian’s God; 
The bitter cup of vengeance now is full, 

And Egypt drinks it to the very dregs ; 

That frantic cry burst from a mother’s heart ; 
My babe, my babe, the first sweet pledge of love, 
Look up—unclose those sunny eyes again. 

All now is vain, poor wretch, their light is dim, 
Those stars are set—on thee no more to rise, 
Stiffen’d, convuls’d within the grasp of death, 

Is the sweet babe that waked maternal joy. 
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Hark to those lengthen’d groans, sodeep, as though 
The soul had issued with the mournful sound ; 
That voice late joined the merry bridal song, 
Whose numbers floated on the evening breeze, 
That pallid brow was circled by the wreath, 
bie | m4 wore smiles which dimpled the flush’d 
cheek, 
Now cold and quivering, tho’ they late had vow’d 
To love forever, but the shaft of death 
Has reach’d the spring of life, and stopp’d its source, 
Each kindred tie is broke—parent and child— 
Bridegroom and bride—brethren and sisters—all 
Are swept without distinction to the tomb. 
From every house wild lamentations rise, 
From haughty Pharoah on his kingly throne, 
To the poor peasant ’neath his humble shed, 
From the oppressor to the abject wretch, 
Who lonely pines within his dungeon’s gloom ; 
Yet not to man alone extends the plague,— 
E’en the poor senseless beasts sinks ’neath its sway, 
Oh! —_ of dread, worse thou when darkness’ 
ress,— 

Darkness that might be felt, reigned o’er the land. 
And such a wail of woe had ne’er been heard, 
Nor such will ever be—as that which rose 
In one continued wail from Egypt’s coast. 
The Jewish mother nearer drew ‘her child, 
And closer elasp’d her infant to her breast, 
As thatloud yell of auguish met her ear; 
And quickly did the honour’d of the Lord, 
Moses and Aaron, unto Pharoah go 
To list the summons of the humbled king, 
Who bade them go and worship their dread God, 
Whose mighty arm crush’d them like moths to dust; 
And he who late had spurn’d these holy men, 
Now stoop’d to ask a blessing ere they went, 
Go where ye will—haste from our hapless land, 
Ere we be as the dead within our sight, 
‘Th’ Egyptian hosts exclaim ;—and Israel] went, 
Bending beneath the spoil ;—behold them now, 
Like conquerors in triumph on their way, 
Humbled to dust, sunk amid grief and gloom, 
Egypt behind in desolation lay, 

hilst they pursued their mareh—God for their 

guide. F. M. L. 


THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR BOY. 


The moon has fled the brow of night, 
The blue waves wash the mountains side; 
"Tis dark and cheerless, save the light 
Of yon pale star my feet to guide; 
On unknown rocks my barque is dash’d, 
My locks are froze, no help is nigh, 
Where danger yawns by waves I’m wash’d, 
Without a friend, the sailor boy. 


My home is fur across the main, 
Where Nature shows her wildest flowers, 
Where freedom leads her smiling train, 
And beauty gilds the gliding hours ; 
But home, alas, no more shall cheer— 
Friends oft will heave the tender sigh, 
While I alone, ’mid deserts drear 
Shall wander wild, « sailor boy. 


He spoke—and loud the tempest beat, 
The winds re-echoed far and near, 
The waves |oarse murmuring lash’d his feet, 
His cheek grew pale, he shrank with fear; 
Till all at once more loud, more dread, 
Asif impatient to destroy, 
They rush’d impetuous o’er his head, 
And sunk in death, the sailor boy. 
W. F. MARVIN. 





THE WATCH. 


Sleep fearless on the sky is bright, 

The stars are beaming o’er the deep; 
The moon affords her geutle light, 

All’s weil and safe, then fearless sleep. 


There’s naught the slumb’rers rest to break, 
Scarcely the winds our white sails swell, 
The faithtul Watch alone must wake, 
To tread the deck and sing “ all’s well.” 


Now, now the gale, it brisker grows, 
And higher swells the briny deep, 
Swifter our gallant vessel goes, 
All’s fair, all’s fair, yet fearless sleep. 
Furl yonder sail, the wind is strong, 
But yet it does no danger tell, 
List the untiring Watchman’s song, 
Sleep fearless on, for “ all is well.” 


But now the stars grow dim and pale, 
The moon has left the low’ring sky, 
Wake messmates wake, and furl the sail, 
The storm clouds gather thick on high, 
Hark, hark, the thunders deeply sound, 
A gath’ring tempest, they do tell; 
Rouse, slumb’rers roase, from rest profound, 
While yet the Watch may ery ‘all’s well.” 


The waves are dark and madly rise, 

Our timbers creak, oh, heaven be kind! 
The vivid lightnings rend the skies, 

Like demon shouts, now roars the wind. 
Cheerly my messmates, cheerly ho! 

Trust, trust to Him who high doth dwell, 
To guard his servants here below, 

And fondly hope, all may be well. 


Yes, yes, for now the tempest breaks, 
Lulling the winds, the storm clouds fly ; 
Yonder, methinks the morning wakes, 
The light is stealing o’er the sky. 
Yon golden streaks proclaim the day, 
The sea birds strains, his coming tell, 
Cheerly to duty then—away, 
The storm is weather’d, and * all’s well.” 


SELIM. 


THE INFANT. 


The sun has from the western skies withdrawn 
His cheering light, and darkness covers o’er 
The high-arched heavens, now veiled in deepest,blue 
Dark, save where silv’ry stars their rays dispense 
O’er the high mountains, and indented heaths. 
All mortals now are slumbering, free from cares, 
Dreaming of countless joys, experiencing 

A thousand pleasures from the airy flits 

Of visionary fancy : some, perhaps, 

Are wraptin scenes of trouble; if they are, 
They vanish when the transient spell is gone. 
Now all is still; hark, can ye hear a leaf 

Stir, on the many trees that circle round? 

Not e’en a single one has leave to move, 

But all are motionless, as if to view 

The pleasing spell that hovers o’er the world. 
But there’s a glimmer from that distant house, 
That’s just perceptible amid the gloom: 

It’s faint and feeble, scarcely to be seen; 

Yet there it shows, unto a mother’s sight, 

The pallid image of her dying child. 

Faint, with incessant watchings and fatigues, 
She leans her weary head upon her hand, 

And marking every movement of her babe, 
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Breathes forth to heaven the anxious, heartfelt prayer, 
o bless her offspring. Now the infant stirs; 
‘Although the parent’s weary, still she loves 

Mo ease the little sufferer of its pain; — 

Bhe gently wipes the sweat from off its brow, 

: light feels the cheek, and finds that yet ’tis warm. 
But soon the respiration is more faint; 

Whe little one smiles on its mother’s face, 

s if to say adieu, and then departs 

Tnto that world, where dressed in robes of white, 
ith golden ringlets and cherubie wings, 

he little glorious beings e’er shall dweil, 

fingling their sweeter accents with the throng 

f ransomed souls before the blissful throne, 

those bright regions, where nO sun or moon 

hali shed its rays; but where the King of Grace, 
Vith suiling face, sheds o’er th’ adoring ranks 
ontiaued glory —beams of sacred bliss, 
















FINGAL. 





On the recent death of 
MRS. RACHEL JACKSON. 


t that tremendous hour, when lingering life 
gainst disease supports unequal strife ; 
hen this fair seene of sublunary things, 
ppears alike to beggars and to kings; 
hen the freed soul bids wordly pomp adieu, 
dimmortality appears in view ; 
Im and compos’d the saint resigns her breath, 
fhile God-like virtue smooths the bed of death ; 
irtue but blossoms in existence here, 
proper actions in an higher sphere. 
hine are the joys which virtuous deeds obtain, 
hy loss, oh! General, is to her a gain.— 
, much lov’d friend, how envied was thy fate, 
ll were thy days, and, length’ned was thy date; 
m self approving conscience terrors cease, 
ni death is made the minister of peace ; 
ie silent passport from this state of pain, 
p endless bliss—where God and angels reign. 


AGNES. 





| AN EPITHALAMIUM, 
dressed to a young Sister lately married. 


The deed is done, the vow is known, 
Swift on the wings of love 

The angels, with the contract flown, 
Hath written it above; 

"Tis written on the eternal page, 
Bright as the blazing sun, 

That you from youth to hoary age, 
In hand and heart are one. 


Even as the dove upon the plain, 
That mourns her absent mate, 

Nor rests till he returns again, 
Be you thus desolate 5 

Part you in pleasure, and return 
lu dignity and love, 

Thus in affection shall you learn 
To imitate the dove. 


Let sacred home the temple be 
Of pleasure and repose, 
The bickerings of anger flee, 

The fruitful source of woes; 
Soothe in distress and win to love, 
Twill bid all sorrow cease— 
Then shalt thou imitate the dove 


THE CASKET. 


Love is the magnet of the mind— 
The heart’s own Alchymy, 

That turneth woe to joy refined, 
And grief to ecstacy ; 

The salve of sorrow and the balm 
‘That heals the sicken’d soul— 

It can the rage of anger calm— 
The sternest heart control. 


Remember that the conquest is 
More hard to keep than gain, 
And easier to taste of bliss 
Than that same bliss retain ; 
Remember, and forever guard 
The angel of the heart; 
Then shall you please your friend, the Bard, 
And mutual peace impart. 


MILFORD BARD. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 


The son sat by his dying mother’s bed, 
O’erwhelm’d with grief—distracted and forlorn 
She liv’d—life’s last faint spark had not yet fled, 
Though pangs of deepest agony had torn 
The tender fibres of her heart, and Death, 
Relentless, early mark’d her for his prey— 
Still wrapt in anguish with her parting breath, 
She blessed her God, while fading fast away, 
She struggled with disease full many a ling’ring day. 


Long, long, her onty son, in sad despair, 

Stood by the couch whereon his mother slept ; 

And oft he heav’d a groan—and oft the tear 

Fell from his eye, assilently he wept. 

He saw that being who had given him birth, 

Writhing in torture and in misery ; 

Doom’d to contend a little while on earth, 

With soul-subduing pain—her last hour nigh, 

To wing her flight beyond the precincts of morta- 
lity. 


On memory’s page those days were deep imprest, 

When some new joy each moment could beguile— 

When in der arms he calmly sunk to rest, 

Gladden‘d and cheer’d by her maternal smile— 

But, oh, the change! those blissful hours were o’er 

On earth Ais happiness, alas! was brief— 

Ne’er knew he true delight or comfort more— 

Bat for his dying mother sought relief, 

And day and night bedew’d her couch with tears of 
filial grief. 


Her drooping head the mother gently raised, 

As froma short disturbed repose she woke, 

And on her son, in fixed attention, gazed— 

When, with a long-drawn sigh, thus faintly spoke: 
Farewell, my only child! we now must part! 

Cease to lament—not long I’ll be with thee— 
Soon, soon, this languid, palpitating heart 

Shall throb its last—prepare to tollow me 

To meet again in the blest regions of eternity, 


She died in peace—my mother! art thou gone! 

Exclaim’d the son—hast thou forever fled! 

And left me in this dreary world alone? 

Art thou unconscious of the tears I shed? 

Too true, alas'!—yes, thou art gone from me— 

Thy spirit sought a happier abode ; 

Yet mother! I will hope to follow thee; 

I’il tread the paths of virtue thou hast trod, 

And seek for bliss alone in thy protecting arms, my 
God. CARLOS, 








In pleasure and in peace. 
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A SCENE IN INDIA. 


What means that gloomy funeral pyre, 
On Ganges’ banks its tall head raising ? 
And those red gleams of murky fire 
Ey’n now around its broad base blazing? 
What mean those wild and frantic yells, 
As from a thousand throats resounding, 
With drums and trumpets’ awful peals 
From distant hills and woods rebounding? 


Ah !—’tis a dark and murderous deed, 
Which cruel Brahmins there are doing! 
Well may the heart turn sick and bleed, 
While such a dreadful theme pursuing! 
For see! on that detested pile, 
By her lord’s corpse, the widow lying, 
While Moloch, with a fiendish smile, 
Looks on, and views his victim dying! 


See how she writhes!—hark to her screams 
As now the lurid flames enfold her! 
But all is vain, no pity gleams 
In the stern breast of one beholder! 
Her kindred stand, with hearts of stone, 
Cased by the demon Superstition;— 
Hear her last agonizing groan, 
Nor heave a sigh at her condition ! 


Ye christian matrons—husbands—sires— 
Your souls with soft compassion glowing, 
O, haste to queneh the horrid fires 
Whence human blood is sadly flowing! 
With all-possessing influence plead, 
Implore the Senate of each nation, 
That Indian widows may be freed 
From suffering such abomination. 


And send, O, send the gospel forth, 
To the dark haunts of superstition: 
That they may learn a Saviour’s worth, 
And find in him, sin’s true remission. 
Arise—thou Son of righteousness, 
On heathen lands pour forth thy splendor, 
Then love and peace their homes shall biess, 
And their steeled hearts grow soft and tender, 


a, FLA. 


SONNET TO SIN. 


O fear from virtue’s flowery path to part; 
Tread not the thorny road that leads to sin: 
The deadliest aspect lie conceal’d therein, 

That prey unceasingly upon the heart. 


O, Sin! ’tis thy delight soon to destroy 
The youth whose dawning genius once bade fair 
With lustre on the stage of life to appear, 

And be the father’s hope—the mother’s joy. 


Yes, thou dost with thy hellish influence blight 

The sweetest buds of genius’ fav’rite ower, 

And by thy luring but destructive power 
The fettered soul is wrapt in one ‘unchanging night. 
Then, poor deluded man, reflect on this— 


In sin’s enticing paths thou ne’er wilt find true bliss. 


CARLOS. 


THE SERENADE. 


Wake, lady, wake! thy lover true, 

On wings of love has flown to you ; 
How sad each night, how dull each day, 
Since he has been from you away ; 
Wake lady, in thy beauty bright 
Outshine the silv’ry moon to night. 


’ 











THE CASKET. 


How drear the month that I have pass’d 
Since in these arms | held thee last, 

Since those dear balmy lips I press’d, 

And strain’d thee to my throbbing breast; 
Come with thy eyes of melting blue, 

More bright than radiant orbs of dew. 


Come, lady, come, this is the hour 

That love has plac’d within our power, 
Renew our vows, compbete my bliss, 

And seal the contract with a kiss; 

And then beneath our roseate bow’r 
Thou’lt shine my fairest, sweetest flower. 


ell.-S. 


ed 


THE ROMANTIC. 


O saw you the knight of the blood red plume, 
As he spurr’d his coal black steed ? 

The sky as he pass’d was wrapt in gloom; 

And so fast he rode—that he left his groom 
Ata very great distance indeed, 


He comes from the plains of Arracan : 
From the wilds of Timbuctoo ; 

For he slew the Sultan, man to man, 

His red plume wav’d in victory’s van,— 
And be show’d ’em what he could do: 


A boy rides with him of sweet presage, 
With ringlets all shining and shady ; 
He ean soothe the knight in his wildest rage; 
But a good sharp eye which examines that page, 
Will shrewdly suspect—’tis a lady. 


And the lady she speaks in a foreign note, 
She was borne in a land of fairy, 

I ween by her accent you’ll guess the spot, 

Tis an accent, in soothe, that 1s seldom forgot, 
The brogue of her own Tipperary. 


But thou Lord Hilderic, man of blood ! 
Who usurp’st that lady’s domain: 


Who didst send, in thine ireful and fraudulent 


mood, 
Four assassins, her carriage to stop in a wood, 
And pistol her—somewhere in Spain. 


Behold her return’d all alive! alive! 
And Sir Gawen is come to right her ; 
Now, tyrant oppressor! confess thee and shrive, 
Or summon thy vassals, and manfully strive, 
For Sir Gawen’s a devilish fighter. 


The trumpeter’s breath rends the welkin in twait 
But the red-plumed knight shall answer ye, | 
Nor think, should thy impious challenge prove vil 
To keep the estate by the laws of chicane, 
Or filing a bill in Chancery. 


* * = s s 


Now joy to thee, lady ! thy lands are restored; 
Like a lion that never flinches, 

Lord Hilderic fought, but was quickly floor’d, 

And Sir Gawen has pass’d his avenging sword 
Through his windpipe—a couple of inches. 


The bells are all ringing, full certain I am 
There’s a wedding, with masquers and dancer 
Run ! join the carousal! shout, revel, and cram, 
And pledge the fair bride of Sir Gawen M’F lad, & 4 
Of the sixteenth regiment of lancers. 
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